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OH, MOTHER! DON’T BE A JEEP! All I 
mean is, these new Post Toasties are 
simply swelegant! So much crisper . . . so 
rich in real corn flakes flavor . . . they 
make breakfast the best meal of all—and 
I give ’em four stars! 











x 





“OH!” SAYS MOTHER, “I think I see...you 


mean four stars for a hit, as in the movies? 
Well, I’ve known for years that Post 
Toasties are really—er—swell! Easily di- 
gested ... and packed with food values 
that quickly produce the energy we all 
need to start the day right.” 





BUT, MOTHER! YOU SHOULD hear our 
school dietitian on the new Post Toasties. 
“Vitamin B,,”’ she told us, “‘is the ‘missing 
vitamin’ in America’s diet. 3 out of every 
4 people don’t get enough of it in the food 
they eat every day. Yet Vitamin B, is 
necessary for abundant energy, sound 
nerves, normal growth and appetite...” 
“The nourishing new Post Toasties,” 
she said, “‘are a good source of Vitamin B,. 
An average serving with milk gives you a 
substantial portion of your daily need.” 





1 KNOW MY DIET, eh, Mother? Those Post 
Toasties are some breakfast—but good... 
Betty Ann is right! Every mother should 
remember that no other ready-to-eat cereal 
costs as little as corn flakes . . . so those 
extrz values in the new Post Toasties— 
quick nourishment, “toasted” flavor, Vita- 
min B,—make them your best buy. Just 
like the best movies—they’re a 4-star hit! 

Se 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 


















OO little consideration has been 
given our assessors. It is a common 
practice to mislead them if possible, 
and rarely are funds provided where- 
by these hard-working men may 
study with other assessors to improve 
their methods. Our agricultural col- 
leges must supply these important 
public servants with more help than 
in the past. County planning boards 
have in some instances made fine 
contributions, and in others succeed- 
ed in creating greater irritation. 

In view of heavier and heavier tax 
burdens, it is gratifying to read thru 
a handbook for Pennsylvania as- 
sessors put out by the Pennsylvania 
Government Adininistration Service 
in co-operation with the Institute of 
Local and State Government of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Fels 
Fund, the State Association of As- 
sessors, and other interested groups. 
[hese handbooks are being distribut- 
ed at a very nominal cost to all as- 
sessors interested, contain a proce- 
dure for assessing farm property that 
makes sound sense. I can see where 
their general use will iron out many 
inequalities and make for a fairer 
levying of the tax burden. Other 
states might well take notice. 


Corn harvest and storage are 
bound to be of personal concern to 
the majority of our readers by next 
month, since there is every prospect 
of a bumper crop. For that reason, | 

glad to announce that we will 
have a special feature on corn storage 
as developed in the last two or three 
years by H. Barre, working under 
direction of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and Iowa 

College. There will also be a 
feature article on operating the corn- 
picker, a piece of machinery that is 
certain be extremely popular in 
iew of the cramped labor situation 
on so many farms. 


“Threshing,” by Adolf Dehn, is 
the subject of our special picture series 
this month. The artist is one of the 

reat contemporary masters of lithog- 

raphy and water color whose works 
ire on display in the leading art 
iseums of this country and Europe. 


limited edi- 
tion, and copies suitable for framing 
may be obtained thru us for $5 each. 
Several of my friends have told me 


This picture is one of 


they have been collectors for years of 


this type of print. 


The National Defense program 
is bringing home to all of us the tre- 
mendous importance of our Ameri- 
canrailways, among the worst kicked- 





around institutions in the United 
States. Operated at intervals for the 
benefit of financial pirates, some of 
our railroad systems have given a bad 
color to the whole setup. Now ap- 
parently we are operating our roads 
for the benefit of organized labor, 
which at this critical time demands a 
ridiculous increase in wage scales 
without offering any economies. 
Those familiar with railroad affairs 
claim there are obvious opportuni- 
ties around every division point and 
roundhouse to reduce labor costs and 
still maintain high wage scales. My 
concern is in seeing this vital part of 


FRIEND TO FRIEND 


our transportation system established 
on a basis where good wages can be 
paid while giving adequate and satis- 
factory service to the public, with 
sufficient return to stockholders to 
insure the necessary capital for main- 
tenance and operation. 


With my family I am off on a 
two weeks’ vacation trip that will take 
me thru the farming sections of New 


England and eastern Canada. For 
years I have nursed a desire to see the 
Aroostook potato country in Maine 
and the fine dairy farms of Vermont 
and New Hampshire. Canadian agri- 
culture under war conditions will be 
especially interesting. Next month I 
will tell you how well I got along 
with the French language as farmers 
speak it in eastern Canada. I hope 
you, too, are planning a vacation trip. 
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“The iiaion oe Pipe-Fans Want” 


PRINCE ALBERT 
BURNS COOL 
ALL THE WAY DOWN. 

ITS CRIMP CUT 
TO PACK RIGHT, 
SMOKE EVEN, STAY 
LIT. PA‘S CHOICE, 
RICHER-TASTING 
TOBACCO ISA 
REAL Buy! 


50 


pipefuls of fragrant | 
tobacco in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 
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HOW 
DO | SHAPE 
'EM UP SO QUICK, } 
NEAT, AND TRIM? 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
CRIMP CUT... NO FUSS, ja 
NO WASTE. AND EVERY © 
SMOKE PLUMP, WITH 
FULL ENDS... MILD, 
TASTY, GITE-FREE, 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


in recent laboratory 
‘““smoking bowl’’ tests, 
Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 
30 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested 
— coolest of all! 


DRINGE 
\ ALBERT £: 


THE NATIONAL 
Ble) a) 1¢) 43 


— SEE 














A soybdean-oil expeller in operation at a plant with a total capacity of 3,000 bushels of 
beans a day. Capacity of processing plants has been increased to take care of the larger crops 


IN BRIEF: Soybean-price outlook favorable in spite of large crop . . . Largest 
corn supply on record this year. . . Wheat loans keeping prices up despite sur- 
plus. . . Hog prices not likely to follow World War! trend. . . Cattle feeding 


may expand again . 


. . Lamb-feeding outlook is favorable . 


. . Big increase 


in laying hens on the way 


Higher Prices for Soybeans. The day 
when ever-increasing production of soy- 
beans puts prices on the toboggan hasn't 
arrived yet. A year ago prospects were dark 
for soybean prices—what with a big crop 
coming on, exports ruined by the war in 
Europe, and large supplies of oil-seed cakes 
and meals for livestock feed. But these dark 
prospects didn’t develop. Unfavorable 
weather lowered production, and demand 
for soybean products increased rapidly 
during the year. Prices stayed up, and 
farmers planted another large acreage in 
1941, tho slightly less than in 1940, 

The crop this year may be the largest in 
history. The Department of Agriculture 
changed AAA regulations early in the 
summer, permitting farmers to harvest 
more soybeans for grain this year without 
deduction from conservation payments. 
How many acres will be cut and threshed 
for grain will remain uncertain until the 
end of the season, but the possibilities are 
there for a whopper. Up to the time this 
issue of Successful Farming went to press, 
weather conditions had been nearly ideal 
for beans in most heavy-producing areas. 

Yet, in the face of this crop prospect, the 
outlook for soybean prices is favorable. 
Prices considerably above 1940-41 levels 

ould not be surprising, especially if the 
yp turns out a little smaller than ap- 
ired likely at the end of the summer. 
Imports of competitive oil seeds and oils 
ive been cut down by high ocean freight 
tes resulting from the war, and demand 
vegetable oils has greatly increased in 

he United States. Oil-seed cakes and meals 
plentiful, but higher livestock prices 

d the national food program are increas- 

; demand for high-protein feeds. 





Largest Corn Supply on Record. Mid- 
mmer reports on the condition of corn 
licate a large crop this year, probably 

isiderably above last year’s production. 


Even if the crop is only average, our total 
corn supply for the 1940-41 feeding season 
will be the largest on record. With the oats 
crop this year about the same as average, our 
total supply of feed grains will be larger 
than ever before. Farmers will have plenty 
of raw material for manufacturing pork, 
lard, milk, butter, eggs, and poultry during 
the next feeding season. 

Increased demand for grain for livestock 
feed, because of higher prices for livestock 
and liyestock products and the national 
food program, probably will offset the 
effect of these large supplies. Prices may 
hold up fully as high as in the preceding 
year. The new 85-percent-of-parity loan 
rate on corn also will give support to prices. 
It now appears that the loan rate may be 
in the neighborhood of 70 to 73 cents a 
bushel. The loan probably will tend to 
prevent the usual seasonal decline in corn 
prices at harvest time, as it has during the 
last several years. However, the effect may 
be a little less this year because storage 
space is so scarce in many parts of the 
heavy cash-grain areas, particularly in 
north-central lowa, that a good many 
farmers may have to sell grain before or 
during harvest. 


Wheat Loan Keeps Prices Up. In spite 
of a 925-million-bushel crop (average: 750 
million) this summer, wheat prices are 
holding the ground gained last spring. The 
85-percent-of-parity loan value apparently 
is the main reason. The high loan rate on 
wheat probably will keep that grain from 
being used very extensively for livestock 
feed. Feed grains are plentiful, and prices 
of wheat would have to go considerably 
lower for livestock feeders to use it. Be- 
cause of the huge surplus (and the word 
“surplus” is certainly used legitimately in 
this connection), winter-wheat allotments 
are certain to be drastically reduced by the 


Government this fall. | Continued on page 33 
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star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





Boy, we’re tired of the old high-pressure 
salesmanship. None of this hurry hurry 
hurry stuff for us. 

* * * * 
We're relaxing during the dog days. 
Swinging in our old hammock and tak- 
ing an occasional mint julep. 


Yes, we’re willing to talk but campaign- 
ing is out. Our voice is soft, cooing, 
mellow. 
* * * * 
Especially since we’re just going to drop 
a hint about two great films that are 
getting their final editing at those 
streamlined M-G-M studios. 
* * * * 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and “‘Lady 
Be Good.”’ One is an unusually gripping 
drama, the other an unusually rippling 
musical. Opposite, but twin, poles. 
* * * * 
Victor (GWTW) Fleming produced 
“Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” the 
famed Stevenson 
yarn. Of course, 
he had no talent 
to work with— 
only Spencer 
Tracy, Ingrid 
iv Bergman and 
j i @ Lana Turner. 
Director Fleming 
* * * * 
It is something to write home about, 
this Spencer Tracy interpretation. Or 
if you are at home, it’s something to 
write away about. Mark our words. 


x © RO 


And “Lady Be Good.” Nobody in that 
one either. Only Eleanor Powell, Ann 
Sothern, Robert Young, Lionel Barry- 
more, John Carroll, Red Skelton, and 
Virginia O’Brien. 


* * * * 
We told you to mark our words about 
“Dr. Jekyll.”” Mark ’em as well about 
*‘Lady Be Good.” 

* * * * 
We won’t have to eat them, 

* * * * 
Even though we like alphabet soup. 


—Lea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer Pictures 





This Month's 
Cover Story 


“No Lend-Lease 


@ Introducing 4-H's Anne Wodder wearing th 


playsuit made for her 1940 clothes project 


Anne WODDER and John Gard we: 
at Nebraska’s State Fair that sunny afte: 
noon our cover was taken not primarily | 
ride the Ferris wheel, nor because one « 
the other was there (they hadn’t met) 
nor even to be photographed by Success/ 
Farming’s Cameron Hervey, who picked 
them out of the crowd with the help of 
Nebraska’s 4-H staff. They were ther 
because each had a great deal to offer ; 
representatives of their home Clubs an 
because each, in the spirit of friendly com- 
petition which is so characteristic of Club 
effort everywhere, thought they coul 
make their best better by checking wha 
other young farmers considered best. 

Anne, now 17, joined the Kronbo: 
Busy Bees back in 1935 at a time when 
Old Man Drought had given Hamiltor 
County a hearty shellacking. But Drought 
stopped neither her parents nor Anne fron 
forging ahead—slowly. Her first project 
was Learning to Sew, her second Learning 
to be a Homemaker, and she took a room 
project in °37 and °38. The secretaryship 
of the Club, now renamed Danish Daffodils, 
and the office of news reporter were hers, 
too. Of course, Anne was not old enough 
in that year, 1937, to compete for awards 
but just for fun she knocked down 97.8 
out of a possible 100 in the county health 
contest. 

Cooking, choral work, meal planning, 
summer wardrobes, farm accounting, and 


@ John Gard, co-cover subject with Anne this 


month, shows one of his sturdy Shorthorns 
at Denver's Western Livestock Show in 1941 


Benefits for Russia!” 


Question 1: Should the United States Govern- 
ment supply Russia with arms, airplanes, and 
other war materials on the same basis as we 
supply. them to Britain? 


The Answer: 

No 
No Opinion 
All Farmers , 52% 11% 
Midwest Farmers 54 11 
Other Farmers 51 10 


Yes 


In area, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is the largest country in the 
world, It stretches across two continents 
from the North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf 
of Finland. 

On November 12, 1940, Viacheslav 
Mikhailovich Molotov, Russia’s then pre- 
mier, arrived in Berlin, Germany, to talk 
“turkey” in what was described as “an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence”; on 


June 22, 1941, Germany attacked Russia 


along a 2,000-mile front from Finland to 
Bessarabia. 

Why did Adolf Hitler declare war 
against this sprawling giant protected by 


the largest army in the world? There are 
many reasons, but here are two of the 
best: (1) Russia contains virtually every 
material natural resource of modern civili- 
zation—minerals of all kinds; every va- 
riety of timber, except tropical; every 
character of cereal; vegetable, and fruit 
lands. Land potentially suitable for agri- 
culture is estimated at upwards of a billion 
acres, of which about one-eighth is now 
under cultivation. Potential: hydraulic re- 
sources are estimated at 280,000,000 kilo- 
watts. (2) If Russia can be whipped, 
Germany can once again turn full at- 
tention to England; the Middle East and 
India would be open to attack; Suez and 
Africa would be flanked; China sur- 
rounded. 

U. S. farmers, asked if we should sup- 
ply Russia with arms on the same basi 
that we supply them to Britain, had plenty 
to say. For the idea is this farmer in Ingham 
County, Michigan: “We are all fighting 
against Germany and Italy and help \ 
give Russia will help all of us.’’ Again 
the plan is this farmer in Linn County, 
Oregon: “I believe that we should help 








judging marked the beginning of real 
competition. The “placings” column of 
her Club report for 1940 holds such 
significant entries as “blue ribbon in 
state, white ribbon in national for farm 
accounting.”® There’s a liberal scatter- 
ing of first premiums, too. This year she 
again entered the health contest, plac- 
ing first with a score of 99 out of 100, 
but could not compete because she was 
one of the demonstration team on Dairy 
Breakfasts. Anne has also been active in 
home beautification and conservation 
work during 1941, rearing pheasant 
chicks, planting trees, and studying 
soil problems. 

John Gard, 19, has been helping his 
dad farm since his graduation with high 
honors from Beaver Crossing High 
School in 1939. His introduction to 4-H 
came with a sheep-club membership in 
1936, and in 1937 he carried sheep, 
forestry, and rope—winning first at 
county and state fairs with his rope 
exhibit. His Ak-Sar-Ben lamb was a 
purple-ribbon winner and brought for 
John the highest—$166—ever paid for 
a grand champion at the show. In 1939 
John was president of the sheep club 
aud secretary of the forestry club, had 
two calves and two wethers in the red- 
ribbon group at the fair. His stock did 
well in 1940, topping three blue ribbons 
with a reserve championship ribbon on 
his Shorthorn. But, says John: ““The 
leadership of County Agent K. C. Fouts 
is the main reason for the fine record 
made by us Club members of Seward 
County.” 

No, these Club people didn’t go it 
alone—not by a long shot. They didn’t 
have to buck fathers who thought Club 
training a waste of [ Continued on page 26 








“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 








Russia, but we must first give Britain all 
she needs.” 


Question 2: Should every family not on re- 
lief be required to file a report of its yearly 
income with the Federal Government? 


The Answer: 


No 
Yes No Opinion 
\ll Farmers 40% 43% 17% 
Midwest Farmers 40 43 17 
Other Farmers 40 43 17 


Biggest bite in the history of U. S. taxa- 

1 is the bill now being chewed by Con- 

s. Proposed by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the bill provides: 
$1,360,300,000 new taxes on individual 
mes; $1,255,200,- [ Continued on page 35 

















TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING + GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


@ Oil-pumping is the red signal that warns’ Your motor needs 
attention — don’t delay.” The longer you put it off —the more it 
costs. For oil-pumping usually means rapid cylinder wear has 
started — and that leads to a long trail of trouble and expense. 

Play it safe. At the first sign of oil-pumping, get 
Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They stop oil-pumping and 
check costly cylinder wear. 

Any good mechanic can install them quickly, economically. 


Buying a used car? Ask the dealer if it's Steel- 
Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Lid., Toronto 
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1. Crotalaria. Altho tested in several 
of the Northern states, this crop is not 
likely under present development to 
proceed much above the territory in 
which cowpeas thrive. In sandy soils in 
all parts of Oklahoma it has given ex- 
cellent results and, according to ex- 
perts at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, crotalaria spectabilis and some 
of the other varieties have wonderful 
possibilities as soil builders. Out of some 
14 varieties of the legume, an early 
strain has given best results to date. 


2. Miter. A tool to take the place of 


aconventional miter box, this outfit ap- 
peals to farmers now forced to do much 
of their own carpentry. By properly 
setting the pointer, the correct angle 
at which to cut the work is established. 
In addition to serving as a miter, the 
tool is provided with holes in the lower 
edge of the scaleplate which are used 
as marking guides anywhere from one- 
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sixteenth to an inch from 
the edge of a board. A slot 
is provided in the scaleplate 
where diameters of rods, 
bolts, drills, and dowels may 
be measured. A means is 
also provided for finding the 
centers of round stock. The 
device sells for $1.35 in 
stores, or $1.50 direct from 
the manufacturer.—Master 
Specialty Company. 


3. Corn Harvester. An un- 
dermounted design (which 
the manufacturer claims 
permits attaching or de- 
taching by one man in 30 
minutes) plus a low price are 
claims for the new two-row machine 
illustrated on this page. Corn-saver 
shields which prevent the spiral-ribbed 
snapping rolls from taking bites out of 
the ears are offered as a means of 
sharply reducing shelling waste. Gath- 
ering snouts float on the ground like a 
stoneboat, while special spider wheels 
reach out and grab low-hanging ears. 
The machine weighs 1,495 pounds 
complete and with wagon attached goes 
thru a 10-foot gate.—Allis-Chalmers. 


Wheat. Kansas growers are warned 
against Chiefkan, which is likely to be 
discounted in 1942 if placed under a 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan. 


Oats. Miomark is an early-maturing, 
white variety, highly resistant in South 
Dakota to local races of loose and 
covered smut, and resistant to the 
most prevalent races of stem rust. It is 
more vigorous in growth than either 


Richland or Iogold and produces a 
considerably higher yield of straw 
than either. 


Flax. Redwing emerges from three 


years of trials at the Wisconsin Experi- 


ment Station as the most suitable 
variety for that state. Rio, Volley 
Golden, and Viking produced good 
yields, but were not satisfactory be- 
cause they had very short straw. 

Viking Flax in North Dakota has 
proved superior to Buda, Linota, and 
Bison in bushel yield, oil content, and 
iodine number. It will also stand more 
spring frost, grows six inches shorter 
than Bison, is not as wilt-resistant, and 
has a golden-yellow color. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil. [mn Albany County, 
New York, the crop is giving a good 
account of itself this year. In Delaware 
County it has started slowly, but fields 
which showed very little promise last 
year have made remarkable improve- 
ment. 


Soybean Silage. From several years 
of experience we have found that 
podded, yet fully green beans can be 
cut with the mower and chopped into 
the silo, each load followed by two 
loads of corn. We like to keep the 
beans as near the bottom of the silo as 
possible. The beans may be ensiled 
alone if 100 pounds of molasses to the 
ton are used in making the silage. We 
gather the beans by use of a hay loader 
without raking them.—J. E. R., Wis. 


Sweet Clover. A crop year after year 
on the same field without reseeding 1s 
being harvested [ Continued on page 





OF COURSE YOU GET BETTER TRUCKS 


When You Buy from the World’s Leading Truck Builder! 


Good trucks make good truck sales— 
good truck sales make better trucks. 
Each year, as Chevrolet trucks have 
continued to be chosen by more truck 
buyers than any other make, Chev- 
rolet has offered greater and greater 
truck values. 


Greater value means that you get 
more for what you pay—and in the 
case of Chevrolet trucks it means that 
you get the most modern features of 
performance, dependability and all- 
round operating efficiency at the low- 
est prices in the entire low-price group. 


Choose Chevrolets...get more power for low price—more quality features 
with low gas and oil consumption... you save in all ways with Chevrolets 


Truck operators have found that 
Chevrolet trucks with ‘‘Load-Master”’ 
engine have more actual pulling power 
than any other trucks in the low-price 
field—that Chevrolet trucks save them 
money in purchase price, operation 
and maintenance. Power plus econ- 
omy! That means that Chevrolet trucks 
are the right trucks to fulfill your 
hauling requirements. 

Place your order for new trucking 
equipment with your Chevrolet dealer 
today. 


FEATURES—TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES ... STANDARD: 174 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—90 HORSE- 





POWER .. . “LOAD-MASTER": 192 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—93 HORSEPOWER (optional on Heavy Duty models 
at extra cost) * NEW RECIRCULATING BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR % NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE DRIVER'S COM- 
PARTMENT *% 60 MODELS—NINE WHEELBASES 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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“18 Years Ago! Licked 
My Oil 
Problem 


AND I’VE USED NOTHING 
BUT MOBILOIL SINCE” 


Says 


PAUL F. MAYER 
of Washington, 
lowa 


Iowa Farmer Credits Mobiloil with 


‘ USE THESE ECONOMICAL FARM PRODUCTS 
an 18-Year Record of Savings. 


MOBILOIL—to protect your cars and farm en- 


’ ; gines with all good oil qualities. 
OR 18 YEARS I’ve protected my tractors with AE IO STONE EON OE 


Mobiloil,” reports Paul F. Mayer of Washing- MOBILGREASE NO. 2—to resist costly wear. 
ton, Iowa. “‘In all that time this dependable oil has POWER FUEL for farm fuel economy. 
kept them working efficiently and economically. MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 
‘‘Last year, for instance, when I turned in my six- BUG-A-B00—to kill insects quickly. 
year-old tractor she still had the original rings and SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY for all-day protection, 


had never needed a single engine repair of any kind.” SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., And Affiliates: 
: er Magnolia Petrol Co., G | Petrol Corp. of Calif. 
Are you getting Mobiloil’s famous balanced pro- ea ee eee 


tection in your equipment? Why not start today— 
use the world’s largest-selling motor oil— and be sure 
to use dependable Mobiloil Gear Oil, too. 








mois grain ; 

adult is brown to 

eighth to one-fourth inch 
5 cal eee to 
5. Indian meal moth larva 
\t is white to pink and 
long or less. 6s 

larvae of Indian 

of steel ste 
saw-toothed 

brown and one-eighth 
8. In the feeding stage 


meal worm is one inch I 


in the Bin 


By James S. Ayars 


aa | 


ried his head 
Only when he be 
problem of som 
beegil 
2Taln 
weevil, and 
his bu s 
Fortunately, 
tory Survey (Urbana 
Frison, had started a | 
of the new storage problen 
ning. Professor W 
Chief Entomologist wv 
ory Survey and the 
periment Station; 


Survey s reseal 


9. Attempts to control insects 
thru turning and cleaning the 
corn are still in the experi- 
mental state. Bins should be 
thoroly cleaned, sprayed be- 
fore any new grain is put in 
them. 10. Here a corn-storage 
bin is being fumigated with a 
bucket pump. The operator 
who sprays the’ fumigant on 
the com stands on a step- 
ladder just outside the bin to 
avoid danger to himself from 
the fumigant. Stored corn 
should be inspected at least 
once a month and more often 
in warm weather, An unusually 
high temperature in the corm is 
10 one of the first signs of undesir- 
able insect activity in the bin 
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The U. S. dairyman is no longer economically aloof 
from the war. Called upon by the Government to up 


his production, he is faced with some critical decisions 


By E. R. Groves 





ies SAM went up and down the 
land last spring, in meetings sponsored 
by the Triple-A and Agricultural Exten- 
sion, and announced that milk produc- 
tion should be increased by at least 
six to eight percent. This is necessary, 
he said, in order that people at home 
can have an adequate diet, and suffi- 
cient cheese and evaporated milk may 
be shipped to Europe to help quiet 
hunger pains. 

The producer of milk thinks maybe 
he could do this, and is willing to try it 
if persuaded that it is a Defense neces- 
sity, but he is afraid: (1) that the milk 
price may not get high enough to pay 
for the extra grain feeding that is 
necessary, and (2) that after two or 
three years he will be caught with 
surplus milk and surplus cattle—and a 
very low market. 

The distributor of milk, who gets 
about half the milk check and gets it 
regardless of how much is produced, 
wouldn’t object to an increase in pro- 
duction, but is objecting to a Govern- 
ment program which will drive cus- 
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tomers to substitute foods and which is 
thus disposing of part of the domestic 
market with no guarantee of a perma- 
nent export market. 

The consumer of milk is going to yell 
every time the price of milk goes up— 
verbally, thru a few small organized 
consumer groups and economically 
thru the purchase of oleo, vegetable 
shortening, and some protein to re- 
place cheese. 


THERE is the story of the milk situa- 
tion in four paragraphs. It is an im- 
portant story, because dairying is 
Uncle Sam/’s largest business. Six 
percent of a year’s production makes 
quite a drink of milk. If you were to 
put it all in 10-gallon cans and pick it 
up some morning on a milk route, with 
trucks carrying 95 cans, or about four 
tons of milk, it would take just 797,242 
trucks. We won’t figure how long it 
would take to unload that route be- 
cause the line would reach, bumper- 
to-bumper, from Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
to the suburbs of Seattle, Washington. 


That is what the milk-cow owners 
of the nation are being asked to do 
next year, in addition to what they 
have been doing in the past. Probably 
it can be done. Probably we will have 
a year or two of good prices, and a 
certain measure of prosperity for the 
dairy farmer. But nobody is very hap- 
py about it. 

Of the four players holding hands in 
this game—producer, distributor, con- 
sumer, Government—the producer 
has most at stake. He has to make the 
move, and he has most interest in the 
result. No one can give him advice, {01 
there is no precedent. We are in a his- 
tory-making period when economi 
shifts occur daily. Any prediction is 4 
guess, and nobody will bet on his own 
guess. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
has stated that, ‘‘on the basis of an- 











ipated requirements, cheese produc- 
ion should be increased by about one- 
rd and evaporated-milk production 
one-fourth. It now appears that 
‘re will be an outlet at favorable 
ices for all cheese and evaporated 
ilk that can be produced in the next 
months.” 


T WARD the end of June it became 
parent that the Government was not 
ing to get all the cheese and milk it 


ped to buy—in fact, only about half 


nuch cheese as the plan called for. 
rt pastures in the East drew milk 
| cream from cheese territory, and 
re wasn’t enough for sale. 

(hen the Secretary made another 
lic statement. In order to help 
ain, would the American people 
eat so much cheese? “The people 
his country,” he said, “have never 


G. L. Osmanson 


considered cheese an essential part of 


their diet to the same degree as the 
SM ss 3 

That’s what got the distribution 
boys excited. Then following that, 
they happened to find cooking recipes 
coming from Washington which read, 
“‘butter or vitamin-fortified vegetable 
fat.”” This is pretty much responsible 
for the feeling that dairying is being 
sold down the river. 

Jack Nisbet, nationally known as a 
former dairy editor and producer, but 
now an employee of manufacturers 
and distributors in the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association, feels pretty 
strongly on the subject. He says: “A 
program of reckless increase in dairy 
production, on top of the subsidized 
increase now showing up from AAA 
and putting crop land into dairy feed, 
could put our farmers in a, pretty 
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13 
How can you best increase the produc- 


tion of your herd in line with war needs? 


For helpful ideas read the article, “A 


Missouri Dairyman Does His Share” 


See page 28 
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tough spot. Paying of added indebted- 
ness used for expansion with the low 
prices that always foliow war, and 
production beyond use, would be any- 
thing but simple. Increased produc- 
tion this year has been pretty much 
handled with advantage to the farmer 
in increased consumption. But if our 
Government is going to push substi- 
tutes for butter and encourage less con- 
sumption, things don’t look too rosy. 
My program is to ship the substitutes 
to Britain and Russia. Let the 
Canadian, New Zealand, and Austral- 
ian farmers show they are doing their 
darndest before we sell out and sacri- 
fice the backbone of a healthy, happy, 
prosperous America.” 


A H. LAUTERBACH of the big 
Pure Milk Association, Chicago, says 
he was one of the victims of the depres- 
sion of the 20’s, and he is not advising 
his members to go in debt in order to 
expand. June production, however, 
was up 10 percent. He also warns: 
“England has never purchased any 
amount of dairy products from this 
country and if we now ask our people 
to decrease consumption of dairy 
products and increase the use of sub- 
stitutes, where will the dairy farmer be 
again after the war when England 
goes back and buys her dairy products 
from her colonies?”’ 

An official of dealer interests who 
isn’t anxious to have his name used 
made this comment: “I don’t like 
what’s going on, and I feel our Gov- 
ernment planners are doing perma- 
nent harm, but we’re in an emergency 
period now, or a war period, and 
everybody can’t be satisfied. We'd 
better get used to the idea of being 
told, and all the time prepare for the 
period following the war.” 

The present in- | Continued on page 27 
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“Up to the Minute” 


—is what the architects call the Boyles’ farm home, but 


the first nail was driven more than a century ago 


By O. E. Brunkow, 


Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U.S.D.A 


Srkeniinca: dene a ee 


Mrs. Boyle’s hobby of collecting and restoring 
fine furniture exactly fitted her remodeled 
living-room in the 100-year-old farm home 


oe events that made the year 18 

notable in Illinois history were the 1 

moval of the state capital from Van- 
dalia to Springfield and the change i 
residence of Abraham Lincoln from 
New Salem to the new capital. Thi 
year was also important in the life 

Guy W. Pool, a civil engineer fro: 
Ohio who had come to Illinois on a 
commission to lay out a road betwee! 
Peoria and Chicago. Working along 
the east side of the [llionis River, be- 
tween Henry and Hennepin, he fell 

love with a quarter section of ric! 
farmland and a pioneer farmer's 
daughter. He was granted a patent t 
the land and married the girl, tl 

happily ending his career as an engi- 
neer and establishing-what is now the 

Photographs by G. W. Brunkow Boyle farm. 

Keeping pace with the progress of 
the country, the Pools removed tl 
pioneer cabin in 1857 and replaced it 
on about the same site, by a seven- 
room, frame house with porch across 

the front. The new home provided all the comforts 
of that time. Unfortunately, Guy Pool died withi 
F : : a year after the fulfillment of his building dreams 
irst Floor —— — - For several years the Pool family continued 
Before Last : Le ; 
Ritindelian live on the place. Then, after 40 years, during 
BEDROOM which the old farm was rented out to tenants, it 
PARLOR was put up for sale. Three hundred eighty-sev 
a-4"x 16-6" Ff acres of rundown farm, even at a bargain price, i 
— | a good many acres for the most ambitious pair ol 


nx 7 y. P 
~ . 


: rs newlyweds to tackle—without a lot of cash. How- 
ever, the Walter Boyles from near neighbori! 

t Hennepin bought the Pool place. And at the outset 

KITCHEN | | DINING-ROOM 5 SITTING-ROOM§ they decided that the home should never be de- 


ee a ee) 14-0 X14-4 14-0°K 14-4" 


oC al 


Walter Boyle thought a young farmer in a comfortable house was a better bet than a young 
farmer in an old relic. His horse-sense remodeling program has proved the theory correct 
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prived of a necessity because of demands of the land 
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A year of hard study went into this practical 
farm homemaker’s practical farm kitchen. 


Details are shown on floor plans opposite 


Altho these folks were not the first 
in their community to take long va- 
cations and tour the country, it is 
worth remembering that from the 
first bargain 387 the acreage has in- 
creased to 707, with something over 
200 acres in “plowland,” and _ that 
those acres have paid for every stick, 
stone, and motor on the place. The 
Boyles think success came because they 
were comfortable enough to stay in one 
place and take farming seriously. 


Ricut in 1910 Walter took out two 
cumbersome partitions, one in be- 
tween “parlor” and “‘sitting-room,” 
one to make a sensible-sized bedroom 
upstairs as shown by the dotted lines 
on the floor plans. He put in a furnace, 
too, and re-decked the porches. 

The greatest service-building need 
was for a hay barn; that was the first 
storage building erected in 1911. In 
1912 a machine shed was built. By 
using woodlot lumber, sawed on the 
place, a good corncrib was built in 
1916. Then followed the building of a 
hog house and chicken house in 1918. 
he largest farm building on the place, 
originally a horse barn but now horse 
and cow barn, was erected in 1919. 
Floors, stalls, and timbers were cut on 
the place. 

Comforts and conveniences really 
began to appear on the Boyle farm in 
1923 with the installation of a 32-volt 
electric generating system. This made 
possible power for purnping and for 
lighting home and farm buildings. 
Part of the first-floor front bedroom 
provided convenient space for a bath- 
room, to which was piped hot and cold 
water. A septic tank was built and a 
water-softener was installed. 


Turn, just a hundred years after 
the farm developed from a patent into 
a reality, the good news arrived of 
electric power becoming available 
from a line that was to pass right by 
the farmstead. If there ever was an 
excuse for getting a truly modern 
kitchen, this was it! But even before 
the plan had a chance to “jell” 
naturally, ter- [ Continued on page 24 





Two- and three-story 
poultry houses 
quire only one-half 
or one-third as much 
roof and foundation 
as one-story houses 
of the same capacity 
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A Poultry 


BO ~ 


ouse to Grow 


With Your Business 


Designed—and proved—to keep shelter expense 


as low as consistent with good, steady production 


By A. M. Goodman, 


New York State College of Agriculture 


OOD hens, well cared for, seem to do equally well on 
the ground, second, third, fourth, or fifth floors of buiid- 


ings. In general, it may be safely said that the essentials of 


a good poultry house are walls that give protection from 
wind and excessive cold, a reasonable amount of light, a 
tight floor that can be readily cleaned, a good foundation, 
a good roof, and some provision for adequate ventilation. 
These factors may be had in old buildings quite as well 
as in new ones. 

Since two- and three-story poultry houses require only 
one-half or one-third as much roof and foundation as do 
one-story houses of similar capacity, the ost per hen for 
construction and for upkeep of such buildings is less than 
for one-story structures. Because of the relatively low con- 
struction costs per hen that can be properly charged to 
the birds for the remodeling of old structures, one is justi- 
fied in a slightly higher labor cost for caring for the flock 
in such buildings. 

In new construction it is not likely to be economical to 
have a pen with a floor area of less than 1,500 square feet 
on an upper floor—or, stated differently, the additional 
labor per hen of going up and down stairs to care for a 
flock of less than 375 to 500 is likely to offset the saving in 
two-story construction. 

The house on this page is planned for convenience and 
durability and may be readily and economically enlarged 
without loss of its original desirable features. It has two 
pens, each 30 by 50 feet, lighted from both sides and with 
ample opportunity for cross-ventilation in summer. There 
is room in the loft for the storage of | Continued on page 45 
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Electric 
Water Heaters 
for Farm Dairies 


This immersion-type electric > 
water heater of 1,250 watts 
capacity is suitable for heat- 
ing three to five gallons of wa- 
ter to 110 degrees in one hour 


The efficiency of all uninsu- 
lated electric dairy heaters 
used in uninsulated containers 
is greatly increased by plac- 
ing them ina well-insulated box 


This electric dairy water heater 
consists of a 14-quart pail with 
1,250-watt plugged heating 
unit rigidly fastened at bottom 


By Truman E. Hienton, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


ET water heaters for 
farm dairies are now available in 
a variety of sizes and types suffi- 
cient to meet the water-heating 
demands of almost any dairyman. 
Years of research by experiment 
stations and use by dairy farmers 
have aided manufacturers in es- 
tablishing the requirements for 
and the demands of this equipment. 

Such heaters generally fall into two 
groups: those which are operated un- 
der pressure, being connected directly 
to supply lines in which water is under 
pressure; and those which must be 
filled by hand and are known as the 
non-pressure type. 

The above distinction in type is of 
importance to the dairy farmer since 
it is the common basis used by power 
companies in determining the rate 
charged for electricity. Thus a water 
heater, operated under pressure, with 
storage tank of usually not less than 
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This compact 10-gallon non-pressure type electric dairy water heater 
is equipped with 250-watt thermostatically controlled heating ele- 
ment to prevent overheating. Water must be poured into it for heating 


A variety of sizes and types 
to meet the needs of any 
dairyman is now easily avail- 


able at reasonably low price 


30-gallon capacity, may often be oper- 
ated on a special water-heating rate 
which will average from one to one 
and one-half cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Water heaters of the non-pressure 
type are not eligible for the special 
rate accorded those of the pressure 
type, and cost per kilowatt-hour may 
be somewhat higher. 


Tank capacities of the pressure-type 
electric heaters vary from 30 to 150 
gallons. The exact size selected will 
depend upon the daily hot-water re- 
quirement of the farm and the type of 


rate which is available. The size of 
heater for “off-peak”? service, where 
heating is done chiefly at night, must 
be greater than in locations where the 
heating unit may operate at any time. 
Heaters of the pressure type are most 
frequently operated on 220-volt serv- 
ice and require a special circuit to 
them. They are used primarily on 
dairy farms where there is a large de- 
mand for hot water. In some cases, the 
heater supplies hot water for house- 
hold use as well as for cleaning pur- 
poses in the milk house. A disadvan- 
tage in using such a heater for this dual 
purpose is that the usual thermostat 
setting for household use is below the 
temperature required for proper clean- 
ing of milking machines—165-170° | 

This difficulty is overcome by heating 
the water, drawn from the primary 
unit, to the higher required tempera- 
ture in another container. 


Heaters of the non-pressure type 
have been installed in greater num- 
bers to heat water for farm dairies 
than have those of the pressure type. 
Non-pressure-type electric heaters for 
use on the dairy farm may be divided 
into two classes: those which are 
provided with a heating element and 
tank or container for holding the water 
while it is being heated, and _ those 
which consist of a heating element 
only. The first type is most often re- 
ferred to as the tank-type. The tank is 
of metal or crockery, of three to 15 
gallons capacity, and the heating ele- 
ment may use from 250 to 5,000 watts 
power. 

The second, or immersion type, has 
a 650- to 1300-watt heating element, |s 
simply immersed | Continued on page 20 
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Below is a young hibernal topworked a season before the freeze. The 
hardy stock is still alive and thrifty, ready to support new cions 
(which were easily put in during the season following disaster) 



















Twenty years’ growth on the tree above was made into second-rate 
firewood by the November 11 freeze last year. An own-stem tree, it 
had paid for itself, but the freeze cut its life in its prime of productivity 


Had We Only Known! 


Hardy stocks today will prevent win- 






























* ter losses tomorrow in your orchard 
i) 
By Lee Goode 
ol 
re T. 
St HERE’S irony in the date of that and the freeze struck, a freeze that 
1€ death-dealing freeze of last autumn: offered the first real test of this 
€. \rmistice Day Freeze! It isso remem- theory of hardy stocks. 
st bered, in capital letters, by nearly In that test by frost and sleet, many 
v- every orchardist in the western part of own-stem trees gave up their struggle 
to the upper Mississippi Valley. He sees for life, most all of the trees topworked 
mn it in the blank spaces in his orchard; on hardy stocks came thru alive. Those 
e- he feels it in his purse. Many orchards that had been topworked just a year 
ne lost a fourth, a half, and some orchards’ or two before the freeze were killed 
e- every tree. Recent estimates indicate — back to the hardy stock, but there that 
r- in apple crop of only five percent of hardy stock now is, with healthy, vigor- 
n- normal for this year in the stricken’ ous roots and trunks and branches, 
al areas, ready for new buds to be inserted in 
al But for years there has-been winter the branches. Those orchards are 
1e injury here and there, a little in one’ three or four years nearer to profit 
n- orchard, considerable in another. than they would have been had the 
[ Some of the most desirable varieties trees been own-stem. 
1g lor either market or home have been 
ry short-lived or subject to winter injury. FURTHERMORE, in the older trees 
a- lhe hardy trees came first. You (which have had several years of 
know those old Russian varieties, the growth since the topworking job) 
ones that always bore a crop of fruit, there was very little injury, just a little 
De never winter-killed. By crossing those on the last season of growth. One year’s 
n- with more edible sorts and by saving vacation and those older, topworked ? 
es some chance seedlings, quite a few trees are going right back to work Root, trunk, and branches hardy, this 
€. relatively hardy varieties have been earning their keep and making a living older topworked tree also carried thru 
or made available. for the owner. Actually, most of these the productive wood beyond the point 
d older trees I have seen are bearing where budded. Workings are easily seen 
re T J)GETHER with this plant breed- fruit this first year after the freeze. 
id ing, however, there have been 16 years For those who have not seen the 
er of successful experimental work with article I referred to above, a brief from the trunk. When the bud is “set”’ 
se opworking desirable but tender va- description will be worth while to tell and growing, the branch beyond the 
nt rieties on sturdy, hardy stocks. Last just how hardy, topworked trees are bud is removed. What you have is a 
C= September in these columns we told brought into being: root system and trunk and crotches, 
is he story of that experimental work. First, a hardy, own-root tree such _ plus the first foot or so of each branch, 
) We told how topworked trees had been as Hibernal or Virginia Crab or Haas ultra-hardy. What you have beyond is 
e- ning thru winters that killed own-_ is planted in the conventional way. the apple variety of your choice. That 
ts n trees. There was no thought of This is grown to two-year-old size at is all there is to it. But it was enough 


general, widespread disaster on its way 


least, so the branches are formed. 


to make the difference between com- 


1S hen those pages began rolling off the These branches are then budded with fort or disaster for many apple growers 
is ‘ses, telling about topworking for the variety of your choice. The buds who planted such orchards a decade 
0 iard life. A couple of months later are placed out 12 inches to 18 inches or so ago—and it can be again! END 
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Boom Days-fa 


Most Boswell broiler buildings are not elaborate. Old 
horse and cattle barns, and even schoolhouses, if tight 
and well-constructed, have been converted successfully 


HICKEN-MEAT production on 
most Cornbelt farms has been a side- 
line to the average pin-money farm 
flock. But in western Indiana, many 
farmers and residents of small towns 
have developed a big-time broiler in- 
dustry that provides a significant mar- 
ket for surplus feed crops and off-sea- 
son labor and in turn a thick slice of 
the annual income earned by these 
people. 

Altho men like Charles Stembel, 
near Boswell, and Glenn and Arba 
Brutus, near Pine Village, typical 
Cornbelt farmers, did pioneer work 
in this industry in the early 1920's, it 
was not until the 1930’s that the big 
expansion came. Scores of farmers, 
hatcherymen, poultry breeders, feed 
and equipment dealers, veterinarians, 
bankers, research and extension work- 
ers of Purdue University, and poultry 
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roilers 


By Glenn W. Sample 


Glenn Brutus, veteran Boswell poul- 
tryman, weighs a broiler and de- 
cides it is time to sell. Broilers weigh 
up to three and one-half pounds 


Broilers make profitable use of 
surplus feed crops. Here Orval 
Hagerty replenishes a feeder 


A progressive Hoosier community turns broiler 


raising into a multi-million dollar industry 


buyers joined hands 
during that “‘dark dec- 
ade,” and the result 
has been a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar industry 
with an annual pro- 
duction of more than 
four million of the 
world’s finest broilers. 

What is a broiler? Frankly, the 
poultry professors, chicken raisers, and 
broiler buyers each have their own 
definitions, which neither coincide 
with nor exactly describe the meat 
bird produced in Indiana. But, gen- 
erally, Hoosiers look upon a broiler as 
being a young chicken, usually 12 to 
16 weeks old, of either sex, and weigh- 
ing up to three and one-half pounds. 
The dressed bird is usually cooked by 
broiling or frying, altho some con- 
sumers roast broilers of the larger sizes. 
So raising broilers is no fuss-and- 
feathers fowl business but strictly a 
financially sound, practical phase of 
the poultry industry. 

There is little difference between 
the millions of surplus “‘fryable’’ cock- 
erels sold annually by farmers and the 
birds marketed by broiler producers. 


They are birds of the same feather. 
About the only difference is the way 
and the season in which they are 
raised and the volume of business 
handled per farm. The broiler in- 
dustry generally operates from late 
fall thru the spring months to avoid 
market competition from the summer 
surplus of the small farm flocks. How- 
ever this year, because of the stimula- 
tion from the Government’s Food-for- 
Defense Program, more Indiana broil- 
er producers are operating on a 12- 
month basis than usual. 


Tuts food manufacturing industry, 
including breeders, hatcherymen, and 
feeders, today is ready to produce 
quickly and efficiently the year around, 
if necessary, thousands of tons of the 
best chicken meat for any national 
emergency demands that may come. 
A batch of broilers may be geared to 
come off any one plant’s assembly line 
every 12 to 15 weeks, as has been done 
in the Hoosier state time and again 
under “‘business as usual.” 

Broilers do have a place on Corn- 
belt farms, as demonstrated in western 


Indiana. { Continued on page # 





Y; m Ain’ { Hay!”. So says Author Bill Gordon, 


whe’ s Ko punch- puller when he’s “het up” 


YWOOD has made many 
tributions to American slang, along 
h its motion pictures. Frequently 
(slang has a pithy way of putting a 
i} Gf meaning into a few words. For 
mple: “That ain’t hay!’’, meaning 
Sum of money too sizable to be 
Bred at, and perhaps that the 
Gpient of good fortune fails to ap- 
sciate his blessings. 
Rather apt when applied to the 
farmer who doesn’t appreciate 
“cream ain’t hay’’—and shouldn’t 
s handled like hay. 
A mighty valuable product, cream. 
gable to the health of the nation 
# Valuable in the amount of money 
will bring per pound. Surprising 
$0 many farmers have such little 
for it that they will permit it 
CO moldy and rancid and, in 
© instances, unfit for human food! 


4H farmers are that way about 
yihing. They haven’t any pride 
it producing a good product. And, 
mtunately,-there are always some 
and cream stations that 
anything. So the careless or 

mer never lacks a market. 
6m there are those who, even in 
Mlightened age, still believe that 
ire the cream sours, the higher 
» That’s true, but only because 
!po: ration has lowered the volume. 
bducer doesn’t get any more for 
& of cream. He simply sells less 
Sewith a higher test. And he 

fon the lowered quality. 


out the poor quality of our cream. 


™ Every producer should read his 


helpful article 


One of the greatest enemies of the 
farmer is the buyer who pooh-poohs 
“all this fancy stuff’ about producing 
good cream. He’s such a good fellow 
that anything goes. Get thisstraight: No 
creamery can make good butter out of 
poor cream, and anyone who tells you 
anything else is putting the truth to an 
awful strain. The farmer’s good com- 
mon sense will tell him that, if he will 
stop and think it over. You can’t pro- 
duce good corn from poor seed. Cream 
is the ‘“‘seed,”’ the raw material, of but- 
ter. The kind of butter it will make is 
just about in proportion to your will- 
ingness to drink it. If it’s sweet and 
clean, you’ll drink it with relish; if it’s 
so deteriorated that you wouldn’t let 
your children drink it, the chances are 
that it will make the kind of butter that 
other people’s children shouldn’t eat. 


Bap cream is costing American farm- 
ers a lot of money each year 
$40,000,000 annually, according to 
one estimate—for naturally there is a 
price differential between good butter 
and poor butter, and the more the 
consumer becomes accustomed to eat- 
ing good butter, the less demand there 
is for poor butter. Each year, the 
creamery industry is paying higher 
and higher premiums for good cream, 
and exacting heavier and heavier 
penalties for poor cream. 

You will be hearing a lot about the 
National Cream Quality Improve- 
ment Campaign. It is a program which 
represents the co-operative effort of 
farm leaders, the agricultural colleges, 
and the creamery | Continued on page 38 


It doesn't take a wad of cash on the bar- 
relhead to produce good-quality cream. 
Strict sanitation, adequate cooling, and 
frequent marketing will do the trick on 
most farms: 1. A clean barn requires only 
a few minutes with a shovel and broom 
2. A separate milk house is desirable and 
is required in many states. 3. The cream 
separator should be of the centrifugal 
type and, along with other utensils, should 
be washed and scalded thoroly. 4. An 
inexpensive cooling arrangement avail- 
able to anyone with a good windmill. 5. 
Stirring the cream occasionally will re- 
sult in quicker, more complete cooling. 6. 
A creamery employee sniffs a cream 
sample for odor. 7. Making the mold- 
test, unfailing spotter of all poor cream 
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Punamea Patrol 


PANAMA 


“T certainly got the works here at 
the Panama Canal, this Achilles heel 
of our two-ocean defense, this critical 
nerve base of our whole national de- 
fense system. 

“T was lucky—and unlucky too. 
Lucky because thru very unusual 
credentials I carried, I was able to see 
more of the amazing secret defenses 
here than any other civilian had been 
allowed to see for months. 

“TI was unlucky because I had to 
promise not to tell some of what I’d 
seen. I can’t write about the military 
secrets I learned. I can’t even talk 
about some of them. Can’t even tell 
my wife about them. 

“‘But there’s plenty I am allowed to 
tell, so don’t worry about the secrets I 
can’t reveal. That’s the way I felt 
when I talked to an Army intelligence 
officer who knew the secret of our 
famous bomb sight, had seen it taken 
apart. I didn’t even ask him about it. I 
was satisfied enough to know that out 
of 150 test bombs dropped from our 
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planted in jungle 


Francis Flood reports the Superman defense gadget: 


solitudes to assure us Midwest. 


erners of a whole Navy rather than a baffled half 


airplanes traveling at 200 miles an 
hour, from altitudes so high you can’t 
even see the plane from the ground, 
nearly all of the bombs hit a target the 
size of a ship steaming in for an attack 
on the Canal—and a few hit the 15- 
foot bull’s-eye. Ed., that’s all I want 
to know about our bomb sight; just 
that it works that way. 

“This same officer said that even he 
didn’t know the secret of our equally 
amazing airplane detector that can, 
by its uncanny sense, locate a plane 
200-250 miles away, record its exact 
position, height, direction, and speed 
—and trace its flight on a chart before 
your eyes, second by second, day or 
night. 


No, EVEN he didn’t know how the 
thing works, and I don’t care. It was 
enough for me to stand before a wall 
map yesterday in the office of the 
Commanding General of the Canal 
here and see the General himself point 
out for me the little dots, here and here 
and here—where, hidden deep in 
jungle patches of Panama and on 
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isolated little islands out to sea, are 
these marvelous detectors to warn d 
any approaching enemy plane. Just s 
they are there; that’s all I want to 
know. 

“And, Ed., they are there. Yester- 
day, driving some miles out from the 
Canal itself, we turned up an obscure 
trail, then got out and waiked thru the 
jungle, and there—where you’d ex 
pect nothing more than a native vil- 
lage in the bush—there was a great 
gun, with 16-inch bore and 65 feet 
long, hidden out of sight, but mounted, 
polished, manned, and ready to shoot. 
From that little clearing I could see 
nothing but jungle, but 10 miles away, 
20 miles away, all around, are obser- 
vation posts. And by the genius o 
telephones, levers, and mathematic 
they can be depended on to allow for 
the direction and speed of the wind, 
the air temperatures at various levels, 
rotation of the earth, speed and direc- 
tion of the target, variations in weight 
of projectile—and plunk a §$2,00 
shell on an unseen enemy ship 20 miles 
away easily by the third or fourth shot. 
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“You see, this Canal must be de- 
fended. I won’t take time to go into 
the reasons why, because you know 
them. It doubles the strength of our 
Navy. It will take years and billions 
to build a full two-ocean navy; in 
the meantime the Canal lets us mass 
a full Navy in either ocean quickly. 
Without it, we’d have only half a 
Navy in either ocean. It takes eight 
hours or so for a ship to go thru the 
Canal—but it reduces the sailing 
distance from New York to San 
Francisco by 8,000 miles. An At- 
lantic enemy who destroys the 
Canal destroys our whole Pacific 
fleet as far as its usefulness is con- 
cerned. A Pacific enemy who de- 
stroys the Canal destroys our At- 
lantic fleet. We know that; our 
enemies know it. 

‘“ *There ain’t a hold but what 
there ain’t a bar against it.’ Old 
Tom Jenkins, veteran wrestling 
coach at West Point, has thrashed 
that sound principle, as true as it is 
tough, into every one of our soldiers 
from West Point. He makes them 
learn it the hard way. And that 
tenet has become a slogan, a watch- 
word that is a part of our Army 
philosophy wherever there is a 
West Point man. It is accepted as 
military strategy as sound as ‘to get 
there fustest with the mostest men.’ 
Here at the Panama Canal the job 
is first to figure out all the ‘holds’ 
an enemy might get and then figure 
out a bar against every one. 


Au right. How can the Big 
Ditch be plugged up? There are 
three ways: by sabotage, by sur- 
prise attack, by a regular mass ex- 
pedition against it. These are in the 
order of their likelihood. 

“Sabotage is the real threat: 
from one of the 20,000 workmen on 
the job; from a ship passing thru, 
dropping a time bomb beside one 
of the gates, which, tamped under 
50 feet of water, would wreck a lock 
when it went off next day, with the 
guilty ship safely out to sea; from a 
ship ‘accidentally on purpose’ ram- 
ming a gate and putting it out of 
commission about the time our 
fleet would require a quick passage. 

‘Three things most essential to 
protect are Gatun Lock, the Pedro 
Miguel locks, and the Gatun Spill- 
way, because they control the level 
of Gatun Lake, and keep that lake 
irom rushing out to sea and disap- 
pearing completely. If the waters of 
that lake were to drain, the Canal 
would be out of commission for a 
year, with no water level to lift the 
ships from one lock to another, until 
the largest artificial lake in the 
world had [ Continued on page 49 


This casing compliments either one- or 
two-story homes. Plenty of hall light! 


Let Your Entrance 


Say “Welcome” 
—and Mean It 


Formula: A little carpentry by 
the handy man, millwork, paint. 


Result: That “new house” look 


By Lawrence Shortridge 


Have you ever come up the front walk 
and suddenly realized that something 
wasn’t quite right about your house? Per- 
haps you went back to the end of the walk 
and looked over the situation; and perhaps 
you figured out what was wrong. It might 
have been a misplaced window or a lop- 
sided dormer, of course, but I’d be willing 
to bet you it was the doorway that was 
falling down on the job. 

Few people realize it, but the entrance to 
a house is probably the most important 
single feature in its design. So if you “wish 
we had a home like the Smiths, but I don’t 
see how—” try a real face-lifting of the old 
place with a charming entranceway, and 
maybe two coats of paint all around to top 
it off. 


What Is a “Good” Entrance? 


Experience and time have proved that 
there are two requirements for a good 
entrance. First, it must be architecturally 
correct. Its design must conform to archi- 
tectural standards that have proved them- 
selves. Fortunately, all well-designed things 
are simple, a point especially true in 
pioneer architecture. Your own home, or 
the one you’d like to build, probably 
shows much of that influence; and, if so, 
your selection of an entrance is easy. 
Colonial architecture is the basis for the 
entrances presented here and many other 
stock entrances like them. Second, the en- 
trance must be well constructed of wood 
that takes paint [Continued on page 34 


* * * * * * 
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Effective in breaking up large creas of 
plain wall, this graceful Colonial would 
overbalance small homes. Note top lights 








For a story or a story and a half. The 
sunny entrance might be painted either to 
contrast or blend with the roofing tone 





Here the door might better have been 
painted to match the blinds, the casing 
left white further to break wall area 


” * * * * 
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| WAS reared on a farm. As a 
youngster I liked everything about 
country life and for a long time I took 
it for granted that I would join my 
father in farming. After 12 years in 
school I received my high-school di- 
ploma; the only thing it represented 
was a crossroad. Farming had lost its 
attractiveness, yet I had no basic training 
for any real trade and no good idea of 
what I wanted to do. 

“TI drifted to college—and now I 
have two degrees and I cannot find 
employment. Nor do I have any par- 
ticular aptitude for the work in which 
I am now trained. With all my degrees 
I cannot return to farming because 
even my parents would feel that I was 
a failure.” 

This letter was sent to me several 
years ago by one of our North Dakota 
boys—but you can pick a number of 
girls and boys in your own community 
from whom it might have come. Hon- 
estly, now, can’t you—Mabel, and 
Jim, and the Sawyer twins, and a 
dozen more? The reason I’m asking 
for this quick checkup of yours (wheth- 
er you're parent, student, or teacher) 
is because, especially in this national 
emergency, America cannot afford 
many citizens with “‘no particular apti- 
tudes,” and you as a young or older 
farmer can’t afford to be pouring cash 
down an educational drainpipe with- 
out getting an education. 

Today the chances for making a 
living in farming are better, the 
chances for a town job are better IF 
you are trained in what you feel 
is your specialty. But sometimes train- 
ing seems a long way off. Maybe your 
high school doesn’t offer what you 
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want, maybe there isn’t money enough 
to swing an agricultural or technical 
education after you graduate from 
high school, maybe there’s a Defense 
job that’s just to your liking but you’ve 
been turned down. “No training!’ Or 
maybe you are one of the 50 percent 
of farm boys and girls who for one 
reason or another—mostly lack of cash 
and no lack of work—can’t make high 
school anyway. 


Waar's the answer, then? There are 
several. Our state of North Dakota and 
many others thruout the Midwest have 
worked out a satisfactory system of 
home-study courses for high-school 
credit that brings the classroom to the 
student or brings a wider selection of 
courses to the classroom at school. 
Several states in the territory have 
had outstanding success with short 
courses in practical agriculture and 
trades, courses that take the students 
away from the home farm for, say, 
16 weeks during the winter at very 
little expense for books and tuition. 


Minnesota has enlarged its School of 
Agriculture so that, to quote Doctor 
Christianson: ‘““The School of Agricul- 
ture is in session during 12 months of 
the year. Six months are spent right at 
University Farm attending classes and 
participating in the general activities 
of the regular university students. The 
other six months during the year are 
spent on the home farm, carrying on 
work there under the direction of the 
School.”? Wisconsin’s Farm School is 
famed for its farm graduates and for 
its graduates in related trades such as 
dairy manufacture. 


THe 4-H Clubs are rapidly swinging 
into Defense action developed on the 
basis that every home is a classroom. 
Studies of Interdependence of Nations, 
of Latin-America, of Democracy, are 
vital parts of the curriculum. Nutri- 
tion, the production of food for De- 
fense, health on the farm, all tend to 
the same end. Again, the classroom 
comes home. 


Last but far [ Continued on page 4 
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INTERNATIONAL CRAWLERS Serve the U.S.A. 
While FARMALLS Serve the FARM 


Tisousanps of orders for FARMALLS 
and equipment are being placed 
with International Harvester dealers 
this fall—for immediate or later de- 
livery. If a shortage of help or power 
is likely to hamper your farm opera- 
tions, you will do well to order your 
choice of the four sizes of FARMALLS 
—now. Let FARMALL power take 
over the job of home defense. 


@ THE KEY to this nation’s future is 
mechanical power—power in military 
service, in factories, om farms. 

Today Harvester builds tractors, 
trucks, and machines for Agriculture 
and Industry—as it has for generations. 
Today Harvester also builds for the 
defense of America. 

In the Army the familiar red exte- 
rior of the big International TracTrac- 
Tors is replaced with regulation olive 
drab. But underneath is the same great 
combination of power and stamina 
that has made these big crawlers fa- 
mous throughout the land. Hundreds 
of them are now being operated by 
men off the farms—young soldiers who 
take pride in the way their Interna- 
tional tractors perform. And it is the 


farms back bome they are thinking of 
as they render service to the nation. 

Back home, manpower moves to the 
Army, farm labor costs rise, the hired- 
help problem grows, and FARMALL 
tractors serve the farm as never before. 
The hundreds of thousands of farmers 
now armed with FARMALL power are 
best equipped to meet and weather 
this emergency. They will do new 
wonders with their FARMALLS—and 
so can you! 

The FARMALL family—small “A” and 
“B,” big “H” and “M”—and the broad 
range of FARMALL direct-attachable 
machines, are ready to supply you now 
with the strength and skill of many 
men, in all seasons and operations 
around the calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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AS 
USEFUL 
AS A 


KEG OF 
NAILS 


THAT’S WHAT YOU'LL 
SAY OF INSULITE ON 
YOUR FARM! 


Repairing Barns 
For repairing barns—or 
building new ones, of course 
—you'll find Insulite prod- 
ucts just the thing. Insulite 
products insulate as they 
build — thus giving you a 
plus value. 


Repairing 
/— Laying Houses 

Insulite applied on the 
exterior or used for lin- 
ing of laying houses 
more than pays for it- 
self—the effective insu- 
lation keeps chickens 
warm, comfortable, 
healthy, with greater 
egg production, especial- 
ly in the months when 
prices are high. 





Modernizing 
Interiors 


Insulite is ideal for refin- 
ishing interiors. Insulite 
gives a beautiful interior 
finish to living, dining, bed 
or bath rooms. Insulite 
eliminates necessity for 
frequent decoration and 
insulates at the same time. 
Use Insulite to build new 
rooms from waste attic or 
basement space. 


WHATEVER your building problem, 
or repairing needs, there’s an Insulite 
product to correctly and scientifically 
meet the job. Insulite products insu- 
late as they build. Bildrite Sheathing 
takes the place of ordinary sheathing, 
and gives you insulation as a plus value. 
The same is true of Insulite Building 
Board and other products. You build 
stronger farm buildings—and insulate 
at the same time. 


Keep Insulite on hand always, for 
quick repairing. Next time you are in 
town, drop in to your dealer and see 
every product in the Insulite line. 
Mail coupon today for free informa- 
tion. Insulite, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSULITE 


Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company 


The Original Wood Fibre Structural Insulating | Board 


INSULITE 
Dept. SF9, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me the free booklet checked below: 
(0 ‘More Profits on the Farm” [ “Home Improving” 


Name 
Address 


City 
SORES RR AR NA 
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mites came thru in a big way—and literal- 
ly! A competent carpenter took one look 
at the mess and recommended not only 
kitchen alterations but a new kitchen wing 
and a termite-proof front porch, for that 
was pretty well consumed, too. 

Mrs. Boyle trained herself for the plan- 
ning job. State and Government bulletins 
were a great help. Demonstration kitchens 
were visited; displays of equipment were 
thoroly,. examined; the home agent pro- 
vided help. A study was made of routine 
kitchen operations to locate and determine 
sizes of cabinet drawers and doors. Then a 
visit was made to the cabinet shop to get 
cost estimates and suggestions for building 
the required cupboards. 


Tue north portion of the present utility 
room had been a milkroom, and a narrow, 
open porch extended from the basement 
entrance across the north side of the kitch- 
en wing. By extending the milkroom to 
the present washroom it was possible to 
provide an inclosure for the basement 
stairs and, at the same time, easy access 
to the bathroom and front of the house 
thru a new door to the hall. The new back 
porch was widened and inclosed. Shorten- 
ing the original building still provided 
space for a bedroom suitable for hired man 
or maid—or to be used for storage. 

Mr. Boyle had a hand in all this plan- 
ning, but his real interest was in rigging up 
an air-conditioning system for the old 
furnace, And that suggested reducing the 
heat losses thru the outside walls; there 
was no sheathing on the original. This led, 
in turn, to the consideration of insulation 
for the second-floor rooms to keep out the 
heat in summer—also the replacing of the 
old bedroom windows with casements for 
better ventilation. 

After a year of the family’s spare-time 
planning, the carpenters and other trades- 
men were called in for estimates and work 
got under way in earnest. With all the 
firmness of a first-class architect, Mrs. 
Boyle listened to admonitions from trades- 


[ Continued from page 


men that such and such “was the way | 
have always done it.” After all the stud) 
and planning, was she going to have trades. 
men tell her how to arrange her kitchen? 
Not much! And she claims now that she 
has just what she wants where she wants it 

Not including the Boyle family’s fee for 
architectural service rendered—which 
might be considerable—the cost of the 
kitchen wing, new oak floor and plastering 
in living-room, new equipment, sheathing 
and shingling amounted to about $3,500 
And you'll notice all this was done without 
disturbing one bit the home’s fine lines 

“What did they use for money?” Well, 
the Boyles operate a general farm, spe- 
cializing in stock and grain—corn being 
the chief crop. Two additional sources ot 
income are Big Spring Lake, leased an- 
nually to a duck-hunting club, and a maple 
grove that provides sirup for a near-by 
market. Beef cattle are not shipped in for 
feeding but are raised from calves. Pigs 
number about 200 this year. The dairy 
herd of 20 registered Jersey cows was 
raised from calves by Francis, the younger 
of two sons, as a 4-H project. Between 
times he had a five-mile horseback ride t 
and from school, rain or shine, and did 
such a good job raising pigs and corn and 
keeping the farm accounts that he was 
selected in 1940 as 4-H Boys National 
Achievements Winner. He has just credit- 
ably completed the first year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in agriculture. 


Tue mark the older Boyles have set wil 
be reached when Francis has completed his 
course in agriculture and returns to th 
farm that keeps pace with the times. Then 
they’ll turn responsibility and manage- 
ment over to their son and settle down to 
enjoy what is every farmer’s right: a com- 
fortable, modern home on the place hi 
has always loved. Perhaps there’ll be an- 
other Boyle home on the farm some day 
a place for Francis and his family. But the 
Boyles are secure; they never were ones t 
keep shifting and tour the country. END 
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“All right, lady, we give up—where is the gas tank?" 
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If we could find out who it is that owns this farm... 


this is the message we would write him, personally: 


“Dear Sir: You have some acres, some buildings and a 
family, perhaps a boy and a girl. 

““You’ve been having some good years and some bad 
ones, and you’re wondering how you ought to be planning 
things, not only for more year-by-year security, but so 
you might be laying a few dollars aside. 

“It wouldn’t be surprising if you had been tempted by 
the idea of another farm, more acres, to solve the problem. 

“What you've got now looks pretty good to us. Over 
there by the barn is a nice piece of pasture. That means 
cows, but it looks like horses, too. 

“As man to man, why on earth horses? Are they effi- 
cient? Are they fast? Do you really like to give up five 
acres of pasture and crops to feed each horse you work? 

“Can it be that you are one of the farmers who say .. . 
“Sure, I know horses are slow and use up a lot of my land, 
but I haven’t seen any tractor yet that would do all the 
work my horses do, and work cheaply enough to let me 
get rid of my horses’. 

“Then, sir, this is our personal promise to you that 
unless you have farmed the land you’ve got with our 
kind od machine, you haven’t even touched the possi- 
bilities of that land. 

“We have made a new kind of machine. It isn’t like 
any tractor you ever tried before. It is so light it will not 












corners. 





The Ferguson Mower cuts large or small fields and odd 
asy to operate. Finger ti 
Ferguson Implements takes the drudgery out of farm work. 


pack the soil. It’s not a big machine to look at, or to bu 
gas for, yet it will break heavy sod with two fourteen-inch 
plows under any normal conditions 

“Tt will do more kinds of farming, faster and cheaper, 
and better than you ever dreamed possible, with machines 
or horses, or both. 

“With what you know about farming, and a machine 
like that to do it with, you can make those acres you've 
got, pay as they have never paid before. 

“That boy of yours, even if he is only a youngster, 
can run this machine, and stack his results right up 
against yours ...it’s that simple and easy to operate. 

“And by the way, we see no garden-patch in this picture. 
Are we far off when we guess that you told your good 
wife’ you just didn’t have time to bother with one? 
Time is one big thing this machine saves you. Farming 
the way we are suggesting will give you time to raise 
the garden that will save you sending many a dollar 
off to market. 

“And that’s all we have room to say here. And since 
we don’t know your name, nor where you live, the only 
way we can show you this machine is to ask you to go 
to the nearest dealer who sells the Ford Tractor with 
Ferguson System, and ask him to bring one out to your 
place, so you can see with your own eyes what we mean.” 


hydraulic control of 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is 
sold nationally by the Ferguson-Sherman 
Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, and distributed through dealers in every 
part of the country. 
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JUST 
HOW IMPORTANT 
iS AN 


Armour 


Refrigerator 
Car? 





VITAL phase of Armour 
Service is the Armour Distri- 


bution System. 


That is the miles-long fleet of re- 
frigerator cars and trucks that carry 
Armour products to Branch Houses 
and other distributors all across the 


land. 


Its function is to quickly and eco- 
nomically provide America with fine 
meats. . . to protect all their fresh- 
ness, flavor and tenderness. . . to 
maintain their uniform quality at 
all times. 


Without this distribution system 
it would be virtually impossible to 
supply the Nation’s requirements 
for meats like Armour’s Star Beef 
and Lamb, Bacon and Ham. 


And more important to you, the 
daily cash market which Armour 
maintains for the Livestock Raiser 
would dwindle until it had almost 
ceased to exist. 


That is why every Armour re- 
frigerator car and truck is of prime 
importance to your daily welfare. 
For these efficient, fast carriers are 
links between you and the farthest 
markets for your goods. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands 
for adequate preparedness for 
national defense and for the 
preservation of our free institu- 


tions under the Constitution. 








Free Fall 
Catalog 


| Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 

} and forty-five other 
‘| leather and canvas 
; specialties of our 
&; own manufacture for 
i] campers and hunters 


5 Lt L. BEAN, Inc. 
| 152 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 
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Electric Water Heater 


in a pail of water and put to heating. 

Fifteen tank and immersion heaters 
were tested in the Purdue Experiment 
Station laboratory, and seven of them 
were checked while in use on farms to 
determine the efficiency of each. 

The results indicated the importance of 
insulating the water container. Increases 
in efficiency of as much as 13.9 percent 
were obtained in laboratory tests of three 
heaters by placing the 14-quart unin- 
sulated containers in an insulated wooden 
box. Another heater 
with laboratory effi- 
ciency of 85.0 per- 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


temperature in the same length of time. 
The use of such heaters will enable dairy- 
men to start them at about the same time 
milking is started and to have a supply of 
hot water available when milking is fin- 
ished. Thermostatic operation of insulated 
heaters equipped with heating elements of 
low wattage (250 to 1,000) makes possible 
the heating of eight to 15 gallons of water 
between milkings. 
Average results of field tests of the seven 
heaters by Purdue agricultural engineers 
indicated that at a 
rate of three cents 
per kilowatt-hour, 





cent had an effi- 


the cost for heating 
one gallon of water 





ciency of 58.5 per- 
cent in farm opera- 


would be 1.12 cents. 





tion largely because 


(The rate quoted is 


one commonly avail- 





the cover was not 
insulated. Adequate 
insulation is an im- 
portant feature of 
any heater but it is 
particularly so for 
the low-wattage, 


able in the lower 
bracket of present 
farm rates.) 
Several other fac- 
tors will affect satis- 
factory operation of 





thermostaticallycon- 


a non-pressure type 








trolled heater which 
may require several 
hours to heat the 
water to the desired 
temperature. 

The wattage of the 
heating element for 
tank and immersion 
type is not of very 
great importance if 
containers are well insulated. When con- 
tainers are poorly insulated, a heater of 
2,000 watts will be more efficient than one 
of 1,000 watts due to the shorter period of 
heat loss from the ¢ontainer. However, the 
wattage of the heating element may be of 
some importance as it affects the wiring 
installation. Heaters with a rating greater 
than 12 amperes (1,320 watts at 110 volts) 
shall not be used on the ordinary 15- 
ampere branch circuit, according to the 
regulations of the National Electric Code, 
but must be provided with a circuit of 
larger capacity and one which is separate 
from the lighting circuit. 

Time required for heating water may 
affect the selection of a non-pressure type 
heater. Some will heat five gallons or more 
of water to 170 degrees in an hour. These 
are equipped with 2,000-watt heating 
units. Those of 1,250 or 1,300 watts would 
heat three gallons of water to the same 


This Month’s Cover Story 


time or mothers who felt that 100 percent 
of a girl’s time at home should be concerned 
with dish- and dustpans continuously. 

John’s three brothers and John are 
proud of a mother who as a girl was one of 
Nebraska’s first Club members—before 
Clubs were known as 4-H. They have a 
father who farms 560 acres and keeps his 
equipment and buildings in repair, who 
punched back at Drought by irrigating 
60 acres of cornland and making it pro- 
duce. Mr. and Mrs. Gard are now busy 
remodeling the home place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neils Wodder have seen 
to it that Neils, Jr., gets his chance at 
chemical engineering, that Claire (two 
years younger than Anne) finished her 
high-school work. ““Dad was a Club leader 
when Neils, Jr., was in Club work, and 
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*| don't think it's love. 
She's just after his pearls” 


water heater on a 
dairy farm: 

1. The first con- 
sideration in opera- 
tion of such a heater 
is that the electrical 
circuit be of the 
proper voltage and 
the wire be adequate 
to carry the load 
without excessive voltage drop. 

2. Thermostatic control of the heating 
element will prevent water from becoming 
too hot with unnecessary use of electricity. 
It will also reduce the possibility of burn- 
ing out heating elements while they are 
in service. 

3. A safe precaution against damage to 
the heating element is to refill the heater 
whenever water is withdrawn. 

4. Heating elements and containers 
should be inspected periodically for forma- 
tion of scale which may be deposited from 
the water. This scale should be removed 
by scraping or according to manufacturers’ 
recommendations. 

Whether you use the pressure or the 
immersion type, you’ll agree that elec- 
tricity is certainly the most convenient 
means of heating. It is quiet, odorless, 
smokeless, and can easily maintain a con- 
stant temperature automatically. END 


[ Continued from page 7 


Mother is the present leader of our Danish 
Daffodils Club.” And yet the family has 
time to take care of 340 acres and would 
“hate to have to quit as many other 
families in the drought area have had to.” 
The new REA power has helped them a 
lot in the determination to stick it out, to 
get a college education for all the children. 
They have fun, too: “We have a large, 
collapsible puppet stage which we as a 
family carry places and present puppet 
shows—a very fascinating hobby.” 
And so Successful Farming introduces 
these young people to you not as top- 
flight, every-time winners but as typical of 
steady farm youngsters who have bettered 
themselves thru planned 4-H Club work, 
who have more to present to the world 
because of their training —Hugh Curtis. 











War and the Dairyman 


[ Continued from page 13] 


crease in cattle numbers is going to take 
care of part of the increase automatically. 
On January 1, 1941, there were 37,391,000 
cattle on farms, with an increase of 
777,000 over 1940. Whether beef prices 
will cause older stock to be “liquidated” 
at a faster rate, will depend pretty much 
on milk prices. 

And production is up. Tabulation of the 
June 1 crop report showed the highest 
per-cow production in 17 years. Total 
milk production was increased about five 
percent. The rate continued good in many 
sections thru July into August, altho lack 
of rain in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York cut pastures 
seriously and milk production quite a bit. 

With production, milk consumption is 
up about four percent per capita, and milk 
prices, retail and wholesale, are up. Con- 
tinued good employment, and the diet to 
be provided for 1,400,000 soldiers (which 
includes more milk than they would nor- 
mally use), will probably keep home con- 
sumption up. 

But there will be a limit to this boosting 
business. Nobody wants the price to go too 
high, or the production to become too 
great, because we are not an exporting 
nation so far as dairy products are con- 
cerned and it may be risky to build on the 
present war market. We hear rumors that 
dairy cattle have been destroyed in parts of 
Europe, and that we will have to export 
breeding cattle as well as milk for several 
years, but figures and facts to support this 
are hard to find. 

In preparation for this article, question- 
naires were sent to practical dairymen of 
10 milk-producing states, asking for infor- 
mation and opinions. A very high percent- 
age of the questionnaires were returned. 
Here are some of the results: 

About an even half thought they could 
increase production six percent by feeding. 
Some qualified it by adding, “and better 
care.” As might be expected, dairymen in 
commercial Eastern markets answered 
“no,” but many Cornbelt dairymen said 
they could. To do this, about 40 percent 
would have to buy grain. 

Asked what would be the important 
limiting factor in future production, just 
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| Peon gi is aware of the important role the American 
_4 farmer must play in this time of national emergency. 
Because the government as well as industry needs the serv- 
ices of many thousands of young men, those left on the 
“farm front” must utilize to the utmost every working hour. 
This can best be accomplished with the aid of modern and 
efficient farm equipment. 

Another factor that is becoming increasingly important in 
the defense program is the conservation of petroleum prod- 
ucts. From this standpoint the modern high compression 
tractor is the best buy today: first, because it gets more 
power per gallon of gasoline; second, because it eliminates 
the wasteful crankcase dilution which results from the use 
of low-grade fuels. 

High compression plus good gasoline makes the most pow- 
erful combination in tractors today. The modern high com- 
pression tractor gives the farmer the extra power, extra speed, 
extra flexibility and efficiency he requires to cover more acres 
per day and finish field jobs faster. 

This year and next—more than ever before—there is a 
greater need for efficiency in farming, and a high compression 
tractor is the best kind to have for supplying the necessary 
mobile power. Be sure your next tractor is powered by a 
modern engine. Arrange for a demonstration and see how 
you can put the extra advantages of high compression and 
good gasoline to work. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York, 
N. Y., manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 
panies to improve gasolines. 


GET MORE HORSEPOWER AT LESS COST 


THROUGH HIGH COMPRESSION AND GOOD GASOLINE! 
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94 percent answered “labor.” Increased 
numbers in cattle, or better care in order 
to help production, will be impossible in 
many herds because it is impossible to get 
help at wages consistent with farm prices. 
After labor, grain prices were listed as 
most important, with a number of dairy- 
men adding that they might have to buy 
hay before next spring, owing to the 
drought of April and May, 1941. 


Asour two-thirds of the questionnaires 
had footnotes added, and they all read 
much like this: “I’m not sure we ought to 
increase now, because it may mean a sur- 
plus after the war boom is over.” An 
eastern Ohio producer says: “‘If we cannot 
feed wheat without paying a penalty on it, 
what is the use of trying to raise milk pro- 
duction and buy high-priced feed?” An 
Illinois man says: “Let the price of milk 
go up and then production will go up. But 
it will probably be detrimental in the end.” 
From Wisconsin: “‘If it should be done for 
Defense, we can do it. But look out for the 
day of reckoning.” 

From comments we have been able to 
gather, no one expects this war to make 
him rich. People are interested in the long- 
time picture. Many dairymen of today can 
remember the high prices of 1917-20, and 
the farm prosperity that went with it, but 
they are not much excited about the op- 
portunity of repeating the experience. This 
is probably also the result of AAA teaching. 
The average farmer has become a student 
of economics since World War I. He may 
not agree with the New Deal theory of 
scarcity economics, but he knows that war 
prosperity is very, very costly. Questioned 
concerning the price which would be 
necessary to justify heavier grain feeding, 
the estimates of dairymen varied some, but 
ran around $2.30 to $2.80, for four-percent 
milk, for all milk. Which is very conserva- 
tive, considering the labor situation and 
the rising cost of living. 

It’s just as well that no one is thinking 
of high prices, because the Government 
will probably peg the price before long. 
When the figure of 31lcents for butter was 
announced (92-score at Chicago), produc- 
er organizations jumped to the conclusion 
that this was to be the price. They got on 
the telephone and told Washington, em- 
phatically and clearly, that it wasn’t 
enough. Soon after that an announcement 
from Price and Supply Administrator 
Leon Henderson said that 31 cents was to 
be the “‘floor,”’ below which prices could 
not drop, rather than a set price. But it is 
the guess of one official of Borden’s (na- 
tion’s biggest distributor) that the price 
will never get above 42 cents, and a co-op 
president thinks 41 cents will be the ceiling 
price, possibly even the fixed price. 


Wa ETHER the expected price ceiling will 
allow enough herds to increase to get that 
2,400-mile truckload of extra milk is some- 
thing we can only know with time. We do 
know that with four-percent milk above $2 
a hundred, it’s going to pay thousands of 
Cornbelt farmers to ship a little more milk. 
It will pay to give the cows better care, and 
possibly milk two or three more during 
this coming winter. 

We won’ try to tell here how to improve 
the care. Everyone who keeps cows knows 
the importance of regular milking, bal- 
anced grain ration, shelter on raw days, 
plenty of water, constant watch for sick- 
ness. One fellow who answered the ques- 
tionnaire wrote: “‘Can I increase six per- 
cent? Say, if I could afford to hire a man to 
milk three times a day and take real care 
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of the herd, and pour plenty of feed thru 
them, I can increase 25 percent!” 

The limiting factor, we said, was labor. 
There may be opportunity to do something 
there. The first big job with dairy cows is 
milking. How about a milking machine? 
Even with a herd of 10 cows, a milker can 
be a real saver of time and energy. 

And the next big winter job is hauling 
manure. On most farms where dairying is a 
side issue, the barn isn’t equipped to drive 
a spreader thru. One Ohio farmer got 
tired of handling manure twice, so he built 
a shed for his spreader and tractor out by 
the runway where he wheels manure, and 
now dumps directly into the spreader. 
Three days will fill the spreader, and with 
rubber tires there are not many times when 
he can’t spread it. 

There may not be room for much time- 
saving in the feeding operation, and yet 


there is hardly a barn that couldn’t sta: 
a little rearranging. A feed cart or an ov 
head bin at the center of the barn are p 
sibilities. 

With new income-tax laws and wit 
better milk prices, many farmers are goi: 
to be subject to income taxes next year for 
the first time. There are many investments, 
in water systems and cooling equipment 
and barn repairs and better breeding stock, 
which can be checked off the net income 
at tax time. 

Probably the sound course is to make 
the herd produce all it will, keep accura 
records to show where money is spent, and 
take advantage of better prices to pay 
debts and replace and repair. A good herd 
and sound, modern equipment are the best 
insurance possible against the day of low 
prices which economists tell us is sure to 
come after the war is ancient history. END 


A Missouri Dairyman 
Does His Share 


Can the American dairyman expand pro- 
duction six to eight percent as asked for by 
the Government without suffering painful 
aftereffects? The answer is yes, according 
to many dairymen and dairy experts who 
believe it can be done harmlessly and 
rather easily. 

In the words of Roy W. Carpenter, tall, 
straightforward dairyman of Ralls County, 
Missouri: “‘If every dairyman will give just 
a little more attention to the way he feeds 
and takes care of his cows, he’ll have no 
difficulty doing his share.” 

Mr. Carpenter stands on very firm 
ground when he makes this statement. His 
herd of 38 Jersey milk cows produced an 
average of 310 pounds of butterfat last year, 
local DHIA records show. You just don’t 
get that kind of production without giving 
your cows better-than-average care and 
feeding. 

As a guide to the future, let’s take a look 
at what Roy Carpenter has done in the 
past. We find that he’s been on his present 
farm for 17 years and that he’s operating 
275 acres. Since all but 15 acres are tillable, 
he’s able to raise everything for his herd 
with the exception of supplemental pro- 
tein feeds. In fact, he’s built his herd to fit 


Below: Roy Carpenter's high-producing 
Jerseys make an appealing picture as 
they head for the barn at milking time. 
Right: This top-notch cow produced 
450 pounds of butterfat last year 


Roy Carpenter believes Na- 
tional Defense needs can be 


met without expanding herds 


By Arthur Lester 


the crop-producing capacity of the farm. 

He plans to milk at least 35 cows the 
year around. By spacing the time of calv- 
ing, he’s able to maintain nearly uniform 
production, In addition to his cow herd, 
he has almost an equal number of young 
stock coming along to serve as replace- 
ments. The cattle are well bred, about half 
of them tracing their ancestry to a single, 
high-producing foundation cow. 

After two years in the DHIA, he brought 
the average butterfat production of his herd 
over the 300-pound mark, and for the last 
five consecutive years has been on the 
National Honor Roll of the National Dairy 
Association. He has the optimistic view- 
point that the calves sired by his present 
herd bull will materially outproduce their 
dams. 

Or maybe he isn’t optimistic at all. 
Maybe he’s taking it for granted. That 
herd sire has a record. [ Continued on page 4/ 
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Fairbanks-Morse Deep Well Ejector 
Water Systems need not be placed 
over the well. Have only one moving 
bart. \4- to 5-hp. motor sizes. 


2 astro... 


FAIRBANKS Manse 


or © = 
water syste 


F-M Shallow Well Ejector Systems 
come ready to plug in—complete 
with pressure tank, electric motor, 
all automatic controls, and pump- 


REM ODEL to-tank piping. ” 10 800 g.p-b. 
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F-M De Luxe Shallow Well System 
—ready to plug in. Fully automatic. 
Sizes for 375, 500, or GOO gallons per 
hour (displacement), with 32+ 42+ 
or 70-gallon pressure tank. 





SEND FOR THIS ; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. I-124 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PrLe (Please send, without cost or obligation to 
j me, a copy of the F-M Manual on the Selection, 
WATER SYSTEM A Installation, and Operation of Home Water 


Systems. 
MANUAL O)Send information on F-M equipment as 


Tells in nontechnical 
terms how to select, install, 
and operate a home water sys- 
tem for maximum satisfaction at 
“ minimum cost. 
= ASS Mark coupon 
ie M for free copy. 


iy 


AIRBANKS. MORSE & CO. 


Also Manufacturers of Fairbanks Scales, Famed for Accuracy for ill Years 
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Here’s how you can get long-lasting Opaline or Sinclair Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil p/us a handy utility can for the price of the oil. 


Buy Opaline or Sinclair Pennsylvania in a 5-gallon Utility Can. 
When it’s empty, you can use the can for any number of utility 
purposes—a radiator pail, for instance, or as a safety can for 
carrying kerosene, distillate, anti-freeze, etc. 


This Utility Can is made of heavy, galvanized metal. It has a 
large opening for refilling and a spout with both a large and 
small opening, made tight with screw caps. And remember, 
Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils save you 
money over a season because they last so long. Thousands of... 


... trucks carrying a complete line of Sinclair products deliver 
direct to farms. Phone the local Sinclair office. 
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STRANGER: “Which is the quickest way 
to the hospital?” 

Grouchy Pilot: “Poke me in the back 
with that umbrella again and you’ll find 
yourself there in no time!”’ 


Summer Theatre Mer.: “That new 
actress is clumsy as a cow.” 

Critic: ‘‘Well, maybe that’s why she’s 
trying to get into your stock company!” 


During «a battle a general of a colored 
regiment noticed that one of his dusky men 
seemed to be devoted to him and followed 
him everywhere. At length he remarked, 
‘Well, my man, you have stuck by me well 
during this engagement.” 

*“Yes, suh!”’ said the colored soldier. 
‘“Mah ol’ mommer back in Alabama done 
tol’ me to stick wid de generals an’ ah’d be 
okay. Dem generals nevvah gets hurt, she 
says!” 


CONTRARY MARY SAYS: 


It’s hard for good-looking fellows to get 
a chance in flying circles. The Government 
wants plane guys. 


Folks who carry a chip on their shouldet 
are almost always wooden-headed. 


We read where an Oklahoma man, after 
digging around for years, finally discovered 
a gusher on his farm. Merely proving up 
the old saying that “Oil’s well that ends 
well.” 
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AT LIFE ©} 


[he father was telling the little daughter 
about the stork’s jatest delivery. 

“Aunty has a new baby, Sally. Now 
Mother is the baby’s aunt, I’m the baby’s 
uncle, and you are her cousin.” 

“Well,” said Sally, “‘and wasn’t that ar- 
ranged quick!” 


Mrs. Justwed: “What kind of salad and 
cooked meats do you sell here?” 

Delicatessen Clerk: “If I give you my 
private opinion will you promise not to 
have me fired?” 


“I read here in the paper that Science 
has discovered that singing warms the 
blood.” 

“That must be right. I’ve heard singing 
that has made my blood boil!” 


Thelma: “Do you think I’m conceited 
about my brains?’’ 

Virginia: “Nonsense! I’m sure that 
nothing of the kind ever entered your 
head !”” 


An Irishman went into a jeweler’s to 
purchase a gold ring. 
“Eighteen carat?” asked the salesman. 
ag 
“No, ye’re wrong,” said Paddy, “I’ve 
? y g, y, 
been aitin’ onions!’’ 


Mrs. Yearwed: “‘Getting tired of mar- 
ried life already, my dear?” 

Mrs. Junewed: “‘Gracious, no! It’s lots 
of fun. Tom paints and I cook, and the 
game is to guess what the things are sup- 
posed to be!”? 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Playing With Fire? 

Miss Louise Bales is spending a week’s 

vacation with a blister in Marion.—Logan 
(Ohio) Republican 

A Colorful Character 

FOUND: Fountain pen by woman half 

full of blue ink. UN. 6904.—Columbus 

(Ohio) Dispatch 

Triplets? 

Dr. Baals was born in Bruenn, then in 

Austria but later in Czechoslovakia.— 


Evansville (Ind.) Press 
The Brute! 


She charges her husband with beating 
her and on February 11 he threatened to 
kiss her. In addition to divorce and al- 
imony she asks custody of a minor child.— 











IVE GOT THE NEIGHBORS GUESSIN’ 















~& MRS. CHARLES BAKER, 
mother of seven, says: “Some time 
ago, I learned that one secret of 
keeping fit is keeping regular. 
That’s why I’ve been eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes ever since. You see, 
they provide bulk in your diet to 
help prevent constipation. Actually, 
I’m like a different person. Post’s 
Bran Flakes sure make it easy for 
a body to feel GOOD!” 























ROY CONDER —> 
stock raiser, says: “Last year 
the storekeeper got to tellin’ 
me about Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Well, the upshot of it was that 
I got a package and tried ’em. 
After one spoonful I knew I'd 
discovered something extra spe- 
cial. They’re crisp...andthey’ve 
gota nut-like flavor that’s differ- 
ent—downright delicious. Post’s 
Bran Flakes, you bet, are my 
breakfast favorite now!” 














































<< MRS. HOLLIS LESTER, 
shown with her cute little 3-year- 
old daughter, Betty, says: “Of 
course, I serve Post’s Bran Flakes 
in my household. They’re not only 
mighty- fine tasting, but highly 
nutritious, too. That energy Vita- 
min B, in Post’s Bran Flakes is 
just what I need to help keep me 
going these busy days. No sirree, 
I wouldn’t be without Post’s Bran 
Flakes on my pantry shelf!” 
















Lil 
Are you getting the three extra benefits 


found in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


; 1 YOUR DAILY BULK— _ teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
: * Eaten every day as a -..-and Vitamin G! 
cereal or in muffins, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3, VITAMIN B, GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
You need Vitamin Bi every day. 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help 
Yet most modern diets do not contain 
protect against sluggishness due to h of it. A " f 
lack of bulk in your daily diet. enough Of it. A ome-OUunce Serving © 
Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
2 VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to 4 of your 
* Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s 
supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 


RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,’""” Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network, 
See your newspaper for time and station. 




















A Post Cereal made by General Foods 





Greenfield (Ohio) Republican 
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JOHN DEERE 


; mre + 

Cutting picking costs with the John 
Deere No. 15 One-Row, Push-T. ick- 
er. Top illustration shows the No. 25-A 
Two-Row, Push-Type Picker. 


Here is the famous John Deere No. 
10 One-Row, Pull-Type Picker. For 
larger corn acreage, there’s the No. 21 
Two-Row, Pull-Type Picker. 


JOHN DEERE 
CORN PICKERS 
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CORN PICKER 


Ar CORN picking time, there’s 
likely to be a serious shortage of 
farm help. You can meet this 
shortage, and cut your corn pick- 
ing costs at the same time, by 
owning a thrifty, corn-saving John 
Deere Picker. 


In the complete line of quality 
built John Deere Corn Pickers, 
you'll find a cost-reducing, one- 
man picker that completely 
matches your own requirements— 
your corn acreage—your tractor 
power—a picker that will stay on 
the job, year after year, saving you 
time, hard work and money. 


See the one- and two-row push- 
and pull-type pickers at your John 
Deere dealer’s. Clip out coupon 
below and mail today for free 
folders. 


Fee aere Fe enceaen 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY . 
| 
a 


John Deere, Moline, Ill., Dept. R-38 
Please send me Folder on the Picker I’ve 
checked below: 
2 No. 10 One-Row 2 No. 15 One-Row 
0 No. 25-A Two-Row ( No. 21 Two-Row a 
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What's New 
[ Continued from page 


by Missouri farmers. Instead of plowi 
under the second-year growth followi 
spring and early summer grazing, | 
clover is allowed to mature seed. Then, 
using a field cultivator or disk and harro 
the operator works the ground after f:| 
rains begin, usually in late August a 
September. Winter barley or rye is drilled 
on the field, which usually furnishes from 
30 to 60 days of fall pasture and consider- 
able spring grazing. Animals are removed 
from the field about June 1 to give the 
sweet clover a chance to develop. In lat 
fall the legume provides grazing, and the 
following spring and early summer it is 
also pastured. That fall the rotation 
started again by working the ground wit! 
cultivator or disk. North of Missouri this 
plan might not work. 


Fruit. Apple varieties found most promis- 
ing and worthy of further trial by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station are Bat- 
tle, Early McIntosh, Lodi, Red Graven- 
stein, Turley, Red Rome and Gallia, Red 
Spy, Richared and Starking, Stamared 
and Blaxtayman, and Sweet Delicious 

In a report made to the Ohio Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station by 140 representa- 
tive orchardists from all sections of the 
state, Rome Beauty was the leading va- 
riety, both among bearing trees and those 
of less than bearing age. The reports re- 
veal a trend toward red strains in the 
newer plantings. 

Strawberry tests at the Ohio station 
proved Premier is still the standard com- 
mercial kind for the state. While there is 
no satisfactory late variety to follow Pre- 
mier, Aberdeen is considered best for this 
purpose. Outstanding new varieties for 
Ohio are Catskill, Dresden, and Northstar. 

New York fruit growers are watching 
with interest the Schrecken Bigarreau 
Cherry, which has a large, heart-shaped, 
glossy, black fruit. Of high interest also are 
the Beurre Dumont Pear, an early-winter 
dessert type, the Haralson Apple, and the 
Sheridan Grape. This latter is a new grape 
developed by the New York. Experiment 
Station. It is just as vigorous, healthy, and 
hardy, but more productive than the Con- 
cord when grown under the same condi- 
tions. It ripens a week to 10 days later than 
Concord. Good reports on it have come 
from Iowa, Canada, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 

Station, varieties of apples which have 
shown a marked improvement in color fol- 
lowing a week’s exposure on a straw mulch 
in the shade of the trees from which they 
were picked include Early McIntosh, 
McIntosh, Northern Spy, Jonathan, and 
Baldwin. 
Lambs. The importance of feeding a good 
legume hay to ewe lambs has been brought 
out in tests conducted at the Federal agri- 
cultural field station at Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota. Attempts to breed Hamp- 
shire ewe lambs at nine to 10 months of age 
failed in all cases when a ration of cane 
hay, beet pulp, and barley was fed during 
and following the breeding season. Simila! 
ewe lambs, fed alfalfa hay instead of can: 
hay, produced a lamb crop. The results 
would suggest the need of a good legume 
hay or its equivalent in order to succeed in 
having ewe lambs breed early enough to 
bring their first lamb crop when they are 
14 or 15 months of age. 











The Farm Outlook 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


How High Will Hog Prices Go? During 
the last 12 months hog prices have gone up 
about as much as they did between the 
summer of 1916 and the summer of 1917, 
raising the question in many farmers’ 
minds whether hogs will go to $20 as they 
did in World War I, with a subsequent 
tumble to nearly prewar levels. Two 
major influences seem likely to prevent 
either the skyrocketing of prices farmers 
saw 25 years ago or the heartbreaking 
drop afterwards: 

(1) Production probably will increase 
faster in the next two years than it did in 
the earlier war. We have larger feed sup- 
plies and farmers are much more efficient 
hog raisers, Experience in the last postwar 
crash may hold some farmers back, but 
most of them will boost output to the limit. 

(2) Government controls on prices in 
general will tend to hold down hog-price 
cains from now on. Taxes will be heavier, 
and Government policy, financial as well as 
n other ways, will be directed toward pre- 
venting runaway inflation. 


More Feeders Available. Tho Western 
cattlemen are still increasing their herds 
and holding back cattle, marketings of 
feeder cattle probably will be larger during 
the last few months of 1941 than they were 
n 1940, This will tend to lower the price 
io Cornbelt finishers, but strong demand 

both for slaughter cattle and for feeders 

probably will offset the larger supply. 


Lamb Feeders Expanding. Plenty of 
feeding lambs also are available this fall. 
[he 1941 lamb crop apparently is a little 
larger than the 1940 crop. Cornbelt lamb 
feeders probably will feed a few more 
lambs this fall and winter than they did in 
1940-41, Feeding lambs will be a little 
more expensive on the average, but strong- 
er demand for lamb and high wool prices 
probably will boost the price of the finished 
animals fully as much, 


More Laying Hens Coming On. Indica- 
tions from the size of the spring hatch and 
the number of young chickens on farms 
point toward a substantial addition to lay- 
ing flocks during the next several months. 
By January 1 farm-flock owners probably 
will have close to the 10-percent increase 
in laying hens asked for by Secretary 
Wickard last April. 























Alf: “Your guess is as good as 



























































Telephone lines are lifelines. 
They carry the communications 
so vital to our expanding defense 
program. 

The photograph shows wires be- 
ing made into a telephone cable. 
Such cable—containing billions of 
feet of this wire—is being rushed 
by Western Electric to meet the 
urgent telephone needs of the 
armed forces and of industry. 









So too, in vastly increased quanti- 
ties, are being sped telephones 
and switchboards—and radio 
apparatus for the air forces and 
the Signal Corps. 

The efficiency of Bell Tele- 
phone service is more than ever 
essential to government and busi- 
ness, and now as always Western 
Electric can be counted on to 


supply the life lines. 


Western EJeciric 


... is back of your Bell Telephone service 


SUCCESSFUL FAR, 
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OF AUTOMOBILES ~ 
ROOF COATING BY MAyy, 
SAYS UNCLE NED 





‘NOW YOU CAN SAVE MONEY— 
AVOID DELAY—BY BUYING RUTLAND 


NO-TAR-IN AT LOCAL STORES 


an‘ 


Prices slightly higher 
in south and west 


m ES, siree .. . prices on Rut- # a Evee 2 head: 
land Roof Coating are 40% 4 oe cause eae 

lower than 10 yearsago. What's ” coared wich 
more, you don’t have to order Ny 
Rutland by mail—and hope it it makes jeoky 

won't be raining when it ae 

comes. Your local hardware, 

paint or building supply dealer 

can give you immediate de- 

livery. 
“Rutland is the roof coatin 

that waterproofs better an 

wears longer. Because it isn’t 

loaded with solvents that evap- 

orate the minute you turn your 

back. More material stays on— 

forming a heavy, tough film of 

asphalt and asbestos that 

doesn’t crawl, crack or peel. 

There’s not a drop of tar in 

Rutland. It’s ideal for all roofs 

except shingles.” Uncle Ned. 

P. S. For badly worn holes, 

around flashings, etc. first ap- 

ply Rutland No. 4RoofCement. 


Uncle Ned's 100 How-to-Fix-its. Tells you how to repair 
all kinds of roofs—mend broken plaster—fix leaks in 
furnaces and do 97 other jobs. Mail post card to Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. SF-9, Rutland, Vt. 





Serving the Families 
of America 


Outstanding in Beauty — Perform- 

ance — Quality. Rock Wool insu- 

; lated and many other distinctive 

LOOK FOR features. See them at nearest Au- 
Authorized thorized Majestic Dealer or write us. 
MAJESTIC DEALER SIGN MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Entrances 


[ Continued from page 


readily and holds it long, with grain 
doesn’t raise. These two qualificati 
answered, give you that “‘good”’ entra 
See that your entrance is built of one of 
the Western Pines. They have been build. 
ers’ standards for both exterior and 
terior woodwork for over 40 years. If 
build it yourself, use Idaho White Pin: 
Ponderosa Pine. If you’re too busy, 
member that stock entrances are availa 
thru your dealer. The pictures here i! 
trate what as little as $35 will buy in 
architecturally correct stock entrance. 


Now let’s talk about doors proper. Have 
you used your front door lately? Take a 
look at it. How does it compare? Perhaps 
a coat of paint is all you need. Here let me 
point out the pleasant, sometimes star- 
tlingly pleasant, color combinations worked 
out in the suggestion books at your paint 
dealer’s. I remember dark-blue, canary, 
and rich-maroon doors that were tops for 
giving a welcome look. 

Old door or new, however, that door 
should work. So here are a few suggestions 
which should help you to frame and hang 
an exterior door properly: 

Reinforce the frame at door openings 
(top and sides) with double studs and 
headers. 

For an exterior door, make the opening 
large enough to admit the frame. Allow 
an additional five inches in width and 
height. A finished door three feet wide and 
seven feet high, for instance, requires an 
opening three feet, five inches by seven 
feet, five inches. Measure the width of the 
wall to assure your getting a doorframe 
that will cover the j ambs. Spike the door- 
frame to studs every 16 inches. 

When the door fits the opening—plane 
it to fit if necessary—screw on one section 
of each of the three butts or hinges. The 
first should be seven inches from the top 
of the door; the second, 10 inches from the 
bottom; the third, halfway between the 
top and bottom of the door. Mark out 
areas to be covered by butts; chisel away 
until plates fit flush with wood. Always use 
three butts. They help to assure a solid door. 

Return door to opening and wedge 
into correct position, leaving one-sixteenth 
inch of space at top, bottom, and sides. 
With a sharp tool, mark location of butts 
to be applied to doorjamb. Line them per- 
fectly with the butts already in place or the 
door won’t fit properly. 

Then take down the door, chisel out 
carefully those spaces marked for the three 
butts, and screw butts to doorjamb. Put 
door into opening, and stick pins into butts. 

To install the lock, find a spot three feet 
from the bottom of the door. This should 
be the center of the lock. Mark the position 
of key and knob holes; drill holes clear thru. 
Then mark out area which lock will cover 
on the stile of the door. Drill several holes 
and chisel out space for both lock and 
plate; the plate must fit flush with the 
door. Screw into place. Attach knobs and 
plates for sides of door. Chisel out space 
for lock catch in doorjamb. Be sure plate 
is flush with sides when screwed down. 

Above all, make it right! You can’t 
change the appearance of your entrance 
as easily as you’d change the paper on 
your walls. And a new coat of paint won't 
hide poor design. Remember that your 
entrance is one of the standards by which 
your entire home is judged and remember 
it will help your house retain its value. END 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 


000 increase in our corporation taxes. 

Further, the provision would bring the 
total tax bill on individual incomes to 
$3,583,600,000 in 1942—an average of 
$27 for every man, woman, and child in 
the U. S. In addition, taxes would be al- 
most doubled on incomes in the upper 
middle brackets; doubled or tripled on 
incomes in the lower divisions. 

That all families not on relief should file 
a report of yearly income is the belief of 
this farmer living in Howard County, Ne- 
braska: “‘An equitable basis of taxation 
could be worked out. There could be a 
better cheek on those evading taxes.” 
Opposed was this farmer in Clark County, 
Illinois: “‘It is a personal matter, and ex- 
cept for those in the taxable brackets it is 
not necessary.” 


Question 3: Would you like to see the 
United States join a League of Nations after 


this war is over? 


The Answer: 


Yes No 
All Farmers 38% 62% 
Midwest Farmers 35 65 
Other Farmers 41 59 


On July 26, 1940, Joseph A. C. Avenol, 
secretary of the League of Nations, an- 
nounced his resignation, saying the “‘reali- 
ties” of the present times made his office 
no longer necessary. Thus, for the present, 
at least, died Woodrow Wilson’s dream— 
a new international system which would 
perpetuate peace and assure justice and 
security to every nation regardless of its 
material strength. 

The death rattle for the League was first 
heard in 1920, however, when the U.S. 
Senate, led by Henry Cabot Lodge, Hiram 
Johnson, and William E. Borah, rejected 
its adoption. In 1936, the League was still 
a functioning international organization, 
but seemingly had lost the confidence of 
its smaller and weaker members. The great 
power which had purported to guide? its 
destinies and deliberations had been thoro- 
ly bluffed by Mussolini in 1935-36 over 
Italy’s grab of Ethiopia. Japan and Ger- 
many had quit the League two years 
before. In its 1936 full session, delegates 
discussed various economic problems, but 
dodged taking definite action on the vital 
issue of Italy’s seizure of Abyssinia. 

The blow that wrecked whatever pres- 
tige the League may have had left as an 
enforcer of peace came in the writing of the 
final chapter of the Ethiopian affair, when 
Emperor Haile Selassie was left helpless 
after he had conformed to the require- 
ments laid down for such occasions. END 

















“Good Morning, Madam. I'm a talent scout 
for a large dairy. May I-er- interview you?” 








Right now you are burning 
up valuable energy. Re- 


MAN AT WORK place this energy by eating 


foods rich in food-fuel. 
Wheaties are a rich source 
of food-fuel and Vitamin 
B-one. Eat a bowl of deli- 
cious, nourishing Wheaties 
every morning! 

Special Offer! Yours for 
only a 3c stamp! Family 
sample package of Wheat- 
ies (3 full servings). Also 
the new Betty Crocker 
booklet on food selection, 
vitamins and meal plan- 
ning, “Thru Highway to 
Good Nutrition”. Offer 
good only until October 25, 
1941. Send 3c stamp today 
with name and address to 
Wheaties, Department 
630, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT \ BALA 


Breaktast Bi 
of O ham /ONS ° 


“Wheaties”, “Breakfast of Cl wore je ot ad “Betty Crocke 
tered trade marks of G al Mills, lac 



























CORK-INSULATED 
SHINGLES 
The asphalt 


and roof insu- 
lation, both 
for roof cost 
only. 


CERAMO ROOFING 
SHINGLES 
(Asbestos-Cement) 

Beautiful col- 
ors will not 
fade—they 
are in the ce- 
ramic coating 
which is fused 
on at high 
temperatures. 
Weather resistant 
and fireproof. 


CAREYSTONE SIDING 
(Asbestos-Cement) 


Fireproof; durable 
as stone; minimizes 


BUILDING 


PRODUCTS 


——— 


Make your buildings a source of savings instead of expense, by using 
CAREY Low-Upkeep Products. These amazing materials drastically cut 
paint and repair bills—reduce fire hazards—lower fuel costs as much as 


30% 


—add permanent beauty—give you the modern year ‘round comfort 


that makes life worth living. 


CAREY Products are economical to buy, pay you dividends in savings 
every year, as long as your building stands. Before you build or remodel 
home, barn, or other buildings, get the up-to-date facts about CAREY 
building materials. The FREE CAREY Book contains information of 


interest to you, Mail coupon TODAY, or write Dept. T 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY oe Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION 


Available in loose wool, 
granulated, felted bats 
and sealed-rol] blanketa, 
uces room tempera- 
tures in summer; cute 
fuel consumption in win- 
4 ter; pays for 
itself. Adds to 


Dependable Products Since 1873 








upkeep. 


CAREYCLAD 
ROOF COATING 
Wears 100% longer than 
ordinary roof coatings. 
Combines finest high- 
melting point asphalts 
with specific “‘anti- 
aging’’ chemical com~- 

pounds. 


teeing nd Sid 


(Asbestoe-Cement) 
Ideal for barns and other 
farm buildings. Durable 
as stone. No painting 
required. Fireproof. 





Build a 


Have All The Silage Moke Circle 
You Want This Year— 

Produce More Milk, More Beef 
Cash in on high prices through better feeding. Dependable 
SISALKRAFT SILOS give you the silo capacity you need 


— quickly, economically. Build them anywhere, any size, 
12 to 200 tons, 


Over 200,000 Have Been Built. Easily built of wood slat 
or welded wire fence, and tough, waterproof TREATED 
SISALERAFT. Sold by lumber dealers everywhere, 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 203V West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





SISALKRAFT SILO 











By all odds, the best buy is thesturdy, up-to-the- 
minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in light running, 
clean cutting at low speed. Saves time and work. 

Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
hay fork speed. Saves half the storage space. Cattle 
clean it all up—no waste. Efficient blower can’t 
clog. Fills highest silos at low speed. 

All steel construction, unbreak- 
able flywheel, enclosed gears. < 
Fills silo, cuts hay into mow, f 
makes grass silage. 

Send for 

FREE CATALOG 

and name of 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. J 
446 Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 


on Wheels.” 
they can from McNess 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 

Ze 7 < | start, and we supply capital to help you 
nearest dealer & started quick. You begi 


MANY SELLING 
$100-$250 Weekly 
Write for Details 


It’s no trick to make 

good money when you 

use your car as a McNess “Store 

Farmers pay overyties 
en because 


Tells all — no obligation. 


THE MecNESS CO., 980 Adams St., Freeport, Ill. 


Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 
Your 


PAY 


gin making money first day. 
Write at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's FREE. 


ais) 











Boom Days for Broilers 


[ Continued from page 18 


Whether every section of the Cornbelt can 
produce broilers profitably depends upor 
the availability in each area of a “broile: 
industry ration” of economic and scien- 
tific ingredients, such as feeds, good chicks 
equipment, research service, credit, an 
closeness to markets, to name only a few 

To get some notion of the Hoosier 
broiler industry, let’s take a pencil in- 
spection trip thru it and talk with the 
people who have a part in making it a 
success: 

Charles Stembel, near Boswell: In 
recent years has been averaging 50,000 
broilers a year. Is on 12-month basis this 
year. Has own laying flock of 1,200 to 1,400 
birds. Hatches his own chicks. Generally 
starts hatching in September and finishes 
in June or July. Sells broilers at farm to 
Chicago and Detroit buyers with trucks; 
generally gets one cent a pound less than 
Chicago market, but more than if the broil- 
ers were shipped there and sold on open 
market, Has Barred Rocks, like 99.9 per- 
cent of other Indiana feeders, since Chicago 
market pays a premium for this breed. Feels 
feeders do not get full benefit of premiums 
on good broilers as they did 10 years ago, 
but thinks there is more money in broilers 
with present-day efficiency than several 
years ago when broiler prices were higher 
but production efficiency lower. At pres- 
ent, his plant can handle 23,000 chicks at 
a time, mostly in small colony houses. 
Feeds a commercial feed mixed in Boswell. 
As with all broiler producers, his feed 
contains ample cod-liver oil or concen- 
trated fish oil to provide vitamins A and 
D; does not change ration from time 
chicks are started until marketed. His 
records show it takes 8.5 pounds of feed 
to produce a 2.3-pound chicken. Likes to 
sell broilers weighing about three pounds 
each. Disinfects his houses only between 
broods and removes litter every two to 
three weeks or oftener if necessary in 
winter, Likes to use sawdust litter, but 
finds it hard to get. Has been using oat- 
hull litter; does not like corncob litter. 


W. LLARD Smith, near Boswell: Lives on 
cash-grain farm, and generally produces 
two broods of broilers a year. Sold first 
1940-41 brood of 1,400 last winter at 13 
weeks weighing 3.3 pounds each. Buys 
chicks and feed from a Boswell company. 
Considers winter broiler production a 
good way to keep employed during the 
season when there is little to do on a cash- 
grain farm. Flushes his broilers every week 
with a concentrated whey. 

Dr. R. F. Smith, Boswell: A veterinarian 
by profession, a hatcheryman and feed 
dealer by business, and a promoter extra- 
ordinary for the Boswell neighborhood 
broiler industry, this capable person be- 
came enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of broilers in the Cornbelt in the early 
1930’s and probably more than any other 
has been responsible for the healthy growth 
of the industry. At his hatchery farm he 
proudly shows one of his breeding flocks, 
hatched January 17 of this year and 
started laying on May 7. His hatchery 
supplies chicks practically the entire year. 
He admits that the promotion of the broiler 
idea in all of its business aspects “took a 
lot of missionary work at first.’”? Around 
the immediate community of Boswell, he 
reports, 700,000 broiiers were fed last year, 
and it looks like there will be more than 
1,250,000 birds marketed this year. 









J. N. Dewey, Boswell: Is a banker who 
looks upon the broiler business as a good 
risk. “I haven’t lost a cent yet on broiler 
loans,” he comments, while admitting that 
a lot of the industry is financed on credit. 
He estimated that 80 percent of the 800 
people living in Boswell depend in some 

ay on the poultry industry for a living. 

Glenn Brutus, near Pine Village: Farms 
100 acres of excellent prairie land with his 
brother, Arba, who is also a broiler raiser. 
[he father of the Brutus boys was a pioneer 
broiler feeder in Indiana. Glenn’s broiler 
building is 130 feet long, 30 feet wide, has 
four floors, is insured for $20,000, and has a 
capacity for 21,000 broilers. Uses electric 
brooders and in cold wéather also uses an 
auxiliary furnace to keep the temperature 
between 60 and 70 degrees. Mixes own 
ration as follows: 375 pounds corn, 175 
pounds oats, 125 pounds bran, 125 pounds 
middlings, and 250 pounds of a concen- 
trate containing 37-percent protein. Also 
gives his broilers cracked corn and oats 
once a day starting when four weeks old. 
rlushes them every two weeks with dried 
buttermilk. Puts cleaned-out litter on 
future cornficlds. Generally second brood 
has been most profitable, but not this year. 
Had second brood well along on May 15. 
Has been in business 20 years. Sells to 
Chicago buyers at the farm. Sold 2,000 
night of May 14 for 19 cents a pound, 
iveraging 314 pounds each at a little more 
than 13 weeks of age. Figures a three- 
pound bird consumes 12 pounds of feed. 
Buys chicks from local hatcheries. Keeps 
three men busy. 





A RECENT Purdue University eco- 
nomic study of the Indiana broiler in- 
dustry indicated among other things: 

That there was no significant difference 
between costs and profits when records of 
producers were classified according to 
size, tenure, or type of farming, but there 
was an indication the broiler enterprise was 
well adapted to small farms, tenant farms, 
and to farm laborers. 

That the size of the broiler enterprise 
has little relation to cost of production 
per pound, 

Chat the greatest profit was with broil- 
ers which had a finished weight ranging 
from 2.5 to 3 pounds and were sold in May. 

The Indiana broiler industry, according 
\o reliable data, last year was more than 
80 percent larger than what it was in 
1935, expanding 20 to 40 percent a year 
during the last six years. A tremendous 
expansion took place this year. It looks 
s if the feathers will fly in the Cornbelt 
lor some time to come! END 















“Lightning struck my corncrib!" 
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LIGHT LOADS MAKE POSSIBLE 
WORTHWHILE FUEL ECONOMIES 


Every extra revolution of your tractor 
engine means extra fuel. On light 
loads, tests show that more than 2) 
gallons of fuel can be saved in 8 hours 
if the engine speed is reduced by adjust- 
ing the speed governor or changing to 
a higher gear. This and other valuable 
service information, the result of field 
studies, is available free to all farmers.* 
Also free is a special Texaco lubrication 
guide which lists the proper grade and 
quality of lubricants for your tractor. 






TEXACO 


No.1 


Havoline is on sale in fifty- 
five gallon drums, handy five- 
gallon por pails,and infive- and 
one-quartcans.Marfakis avail- 
able in S- and 25-pound pails. 


TEXACC LUBRICANTS PREVENT 
COSTLY REPAIRS 


Another saving (costly repairs) can be 
effected by using Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil and Marfak Lubricant. 
Insulated Havoline stands up at tem- 
peratures which cause ordinary oils to 
break down and form harmful varnish 
and sludge. And because Insulated 
Havoline is distilled, it helps to keep 
the enginecleaner and sweeter running. 

Protect the chassis against prema- 
ture wear with Marfak Lubricant, 
another Texaco product. Marfak “stays 
put” on the job, despite the jolts and 
jars of tractor operation, despite rain 
which washes out ordinary grease. See 
your Texaco man and start saving with 
Texaco products. 





MARFAK 





There is valuable 
service information |# 
in this Texaco Farm | 
Book. It’s FREE! 
Write Dept. SF-4, 
TheTexasCompany, 
135 East 42nd Si., 
New York City. 
This offer applies in U. S. A. only 











PRODUCTS OF THE TEXAS COMPANY 





TUNE IN: “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE”—AIl star radio program every Wednesday night, 
C.B.S., 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 

































































re you pocketbook 
wise about fencing? 





—_— 


“There’s plenty a pocketbook can tell about 
his boss. My boss said he wouldn’t spend mon- 
ey for fence. You should see our farm now. It’s 
going down and down. The pasture is over- 
grazed, the crops are not what they used to be, 
and we don’t seem to be able to manage.” 








“My boss said good fence is the best investment 
on the farm. Every acre must pay a profit he 
says, and the surest way to do that is to have the 
farm properly fenced. My boss says crop rota- 
tion is not enough. You've got to be able to 
shift quickly to livestock or vice versa, depend- 
ing on crop conditions and the market. When 
he needs fence, he buys CONTINENTAL. He 
says it’s built to last and is the most econom- 
ical to own.” 





Next to fertile soil Continental fence can make more profit 
for you than most anything else you have on the farm. 
When you buy Continental fence, you get high tensile 
strength, copper-bearing steel wire with a heavy zinc 
coating that’s Flame-Sealed—actually welded to the steel 
for greater rust resistance and longer life. You get the 
PIONEER double-grip knot or the CHAMPION hinge-joint 
knot. There are 15 styles of CONTINENTAL FENCE. All 
carry a written guarantee. To save money go to a Con- 
tinental dealer, and ask about the style of fence best 
suited to your requirements. 


LOOK / AT THE WIRE 


Look at Continental Flame-Sealed 
wire made from special copper- 
bearing, high tensile strength 
steel. See how the heavy zinc coat- 
ing is Flame Sealed to the steel to 
make a denser, tougher, tighter 
coating against rust. 


WARNING: 
9 HUNT! 
an TRESPASSING 


” 
wirnouT peamissio 





FREE! SIGNS 


If you want to post your 
farm, get these signs /ree. 
Also, ask for the “Every- 
day Needs for Every 
Farm” booklet. Send a 
»stcard today and tell us 
Ow many acres you farm. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. . 
Kokomo, Ind. - Plants at Can- : 
ton, Kokomo, Indianapolis - SSS 


uENTY |g om 
ame” CONTINENTAL 
steet 

3 STEEL CORPORATION 

% oer 


{ 
YA > 15 Types of Farm Fence, 14 Styles of Steel Roofing Nails, Staples, Lawn Fence, 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire and Siding, and Fittings Poultry Netting 





“Cream Ain’t Hay!” 


[ Continued from page 19 


industry, and it has only one purpose: t 
provide the kind of cream that will mak 
the kind of butter the consuming public is 
entitled to have. 

But the big job will have to be done by 
the producer, himself. The national and 
state committees can provide pamphlet: 
giving the “reasons why,” but pamphlets 
won’t produce good cream. ‘That job rests 
with the dairy farmer. 

It is steadily becoming harder to sell 
poor butter, so that, if left to itself, the 
creamery industry would be forced to pena- 
lize the producer of poor cream more each 
year. But the industry isn’t being left to 
work out this problem for itself. The Feder- 
al Government has stepped into the picture 
and has made known that the days of low- 
grade cream are numbered. 

The Government has developed a test 
that will spot poor cream unfailingly, no 
matter what the creamery does to cover it 
up. It is called the mold- mycelia test. In 
poor cream there are invariably found 
little thread-like growths which betray 
the presence of mold spores. These tiny 
filaments are called mycelia and they are 
so fine that they can’t be detected readily 
nor can the creamery get them out of the 
cream. They aren’t harmful, of themselves, 
but they betoken the possible presence of 
more undesirable organisms, and unfail- 
ingly mark the existence of carelessness 
somewhere down the line. If the micro- 
scope shows more than 60 of them in a tiny 
microscopic “‘field,” the cream is con- 
demned and destroyed. 

The farmer has no comeback. He’s lost 
that shipment of cream. If the creamery 
churns the cream into butter, the butter is 
seized, condemned, and destroyed. 


Tue sad part of it all is that there is no 
necessity for produéing the kind of cream 
that the Government may seize—the kind 
that loses the farmers a goodly piece of 
money each year. Needed is just a little 
more effort, and a recognition that “‘cream 
ain’t hay.” 

If the separator and the milk utensils 
are thoroly cleaned with scalding water 
and a proper washing powder—not soap— 
after each use and then left in the sun or 
placed in a mild chlorine solution, the first 
source of contamination would be elimi- 
nated. Throw the washrag away. It’s a 
breeder of bacteria. Use single-service, 
cotton filters and don’t use one twice. Wash 
the cow’s udders before milking, and don’t 
milk when the barn is dirty and dust is 
flying. Cool the cream immediately after 
separating—just as cool as you can with 
cold water. Stir it occasionally while cool- 
ing. Don’t keep it in the cellar or in the 
attic. Don’t mix warm and cold cream. 

Having gone to this extra trouble, don’t 
let the cream stand around the house for 
days on end. Take it to the creamery or 
cream station as soon as possible. 

Be suspicious of the cream-station opera- 
tor who soothes your ruffled feelings when 
you bring him the can of cream that the 
more conscientious buyer rejected. He’s 
the type of buyer who has Uncle Sam on 
your neck today. He is as much an enemy 
of cream quality as the careless or indif- 
ferent farmer. He may not be with you 
much longer if he doesn’t mend his ways. 
The Government’s eyes are on him, for 
Uncle Sam doesn’t like cream buyers who 
don’t appear to understand that “‘cream 
ain’t hay!” END 
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The New Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Tom, Dick, and Harry (R.K.O.): Like 
Susannah’s boy friend, Janie had a dream 
the other night—about Tom (Georgé 
Murphy). Next night came one about 
Harry (Burgess Meredith), and third but 
not least was Dick (Alan Marshall). Janie, 
of course, is Miss Ginger Rogers, who is in 
something of a quandary because she is 
engaged to all three. Tom is a hustling, 
pushing automobile salesman; Dick a lika- 
ble playboy; Harry a wacky mechanic 
with unusual social theories. 

Janie wants to marry a millionaire, al- 
tho she is already engaged to Tom. She 
meets Harry thinking he is Dick, and falls 
in love with him anyway when she finds 
out he isn’t. Then Dick comes along and 
confusion reigns. 

High points of the picture are the dreams, 
presented whimsically and well, in which 
she sees herself as the wife of each, and 
finally of all three. “I'll sell a million cars!” 
“I’m what you always wanted, Janie!” 
“Tll take you fishing!”’ It’s the first good 
non-slapstick comedy we’ve seen in quite 
a while. Twenty miles. * 


Ringside Maisie (M-G-M): The Maisie 
series is one we haven’t given much at- 
tention to in the past—no doubt an over- 
sight. But Maisie’s activities have shown 
no signs of ever stopping, and so a tardy 
report on her latest plunge seems to be 
in order. 

Maisie, you know, is a blonde of many 
accomplishments, mostly involving singing 
and dancing, who has a warm heart in 
spite of her often glamorous trappings. 
This time she’s out of a job, and in the 
course of looking for one falls in with a 
boxer (Robert Sterling). She meets his 
manager, falls in love with him (George 
Murphy), becomes companion to Sterling’s 
mother. 

Sterling is a good fighter who doesn’t 
like to fight—he wants to quit and run a 
grocery store. But Murphy has a contract 
and makes a fight for the championship, a 
fight in which Sterling is blinded. Maisie 
gets mad at Murphy, of course, but all is 
forgiven later when he has Sterling cured 
by the ‘finest specialists in the country.” — 
Fifteen miles. * 


Aloma of the South Seas (Paramount): 
For quite a while now Dorothy Lamour 
has been staying away from the sarong as 
an instrument of dramatic expression, but 
she’s back in the groove wearing a pareu 
as the tawny fiancée of a chief’s son. Jon 
Hall, the gentleman in question, has been 
annoyed all his life by a frustrated cousin 
who wants to be chief and have Dotty, 
and things come to a pretty pass when 
Papa dies. Philip Reed, the cousin, at- 
tempts several times to kill Hall after the 
latter falls in love with his bride-to-be, but 
the local volcano erupts in the nick of 
time. Pareu-fanciers may find the makings 
of stark drama here, but we’re perfectly 
content to give the whole thing back to the 
Tahitians. Five miles. * 


“Worth going that far to see. 


TWENTY MILE CLUB: Adam Had Four 
Sons, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Lady Eve, 
Rage in Heaven, Out of the Fog, The Road to 

canzibar, I Wanted W ings, The Reluctant 
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Give Corn Pickers | 
e the 3T'Test® y 


BEFORE YOU WISH YOU HAD 





TALKS 


Talk to your friends and neighbors 
who have used an Oliver Corn Master 
and frost-bitten fingers an Oliver —we think they’ll tell you it’s the 
Corn Master could save you this fall. best corn picker-husker on the market. 


THEN MAKE YOUR OWN VES 4 Lf 


stalk —note particularly how little corn 
is shelled from the cob. See your 
Oliver dealer now —DON’T WAIT 
*TIL IT’S TOO LATE! 


"THINK, / 


Think about the time, money, corn, 
lame backs, aching arms, sore thumbs 


Test an Oliver Corn Master in your 
own fields. Watch how its low-down 
gathering unit picks up down stalks 
—see how it strips the corn from the 








THE NEW OLIVER 
ONE-ROW CORN MASTER 


These features make it a picker-husker that will 
save time—save money—save corn for farmers 
with small acreage. 





SENSATIONAL. 








New gathering unit that strips corn from 
stalks—wrist-action motion. 






Live Extension Point gets closer to ground. 
Saves more ears. 






Adjustable gathering points that float in six 
positions to save corn—assure cleaner picking. 






Positive, cushion-action husking box for 
cleaner husking—less shelling. 















Rotary stalk cutter—easier to save stalks— 
leaves cleaner field. 






WHILE THEY LAST 


Only a limited number 
of these machines can be 
manufactured this year. 
NO TIME TO LOSE 








Sturdy, shock-proof, sag-proof, twist-proof, 
weave-proof construction, 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 





OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. ! 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. sFoa § 
Please send me complete information on ! 
the Oliver : 
(J 2-row Corn Master [) 1-row Corn Master i 
LC)! want to test a....Tractor free, in my own 4 
fields. (check if desired—fill in size) i 
i 

NBME cccsccccccccesescescccsvesoseoscoes ' 
1 

TOW... sccscccocecceccvecce R.P.Dresccecses 1 
| 

: PFC. scrccvocvcccccveces I farm acres § 

































DONT GAMBLE....BUY 





YANKEE 


POCKET WATCH $]-50 


Chrome finished case, unbreakable 
crystal, easy-reading dial and a second 
hand. As good looking as it is sturdy 
—and packed with Ingersoll depend- 
ability. The kind of value all America 
expects from Ingersoll! 

See the New Ingersoll Sweep-Second 
Watches! Red second hand tells seconds! 
Pocket and wrist models from $2.50 to 
$5.25. Also Ingersoll Buck Pocket 
Watch, $1.25; Swagger Wrist Watch, 
$3.25; Escort Radiolite Pocket Watch, 
$2.25; Mainliner Wrist Watch, $3.95. 

Ingersoll-Waterbury Company 
Waterbury, / Pre 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Sngewsot 


YOUR $ NEVER BOUGHT A BETTER WATCH 














Bookas—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. Deals 
in general with the entire dairy industry, and with 
respect to production problems, deals very specifi- 
cally. Illustrated, 680 pages, cloth, $3.50. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 


, FAST RELIEF 
for LAMENESS, 

PUFFS, BRUISES 

and SWELLINGS 








Absorbine provides 
rompt relief for 
ameness, puffs, 

bruises and swellings. 

If used immediately, 
>, Absorbine often keeps 
| horse at work. It 
"a speeds blood flow to 
| the injury to help 


Often brings swellings 

down in a few hours. 
Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. 
Many veterinaries have used it for over 40 
years. Never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for 
a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Keep Horse At Work 
Use ABSORBINE 





A Breeder’s Dream Comes True 
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OSCAR: “That third line's my Pop!” 


A new way to establish parentage of calves 


and, possibly, predict their productive ability 


By J. H. Roe 


lr YOU have ever leaned against the rail 
of the calf pen and reflected on what a help 
it would be to be able to pick out which 
calves would turn into profitable cows, 
and which would give only enough*milk to 
keep one cat on subsistence rations, here’s 
news for you. And good news, at that. 

You can’t fingerprint a cow or her calf 
(tho nose prints are sometimes used). Yet 
each cow and each calf possess the means 
of rather positive identification, and may 
prove to be labeled as to whether we may 
expect from them two pails of milk or one! 
These telltale characters are carried in the 
blood, and their discovery and use has al- 
ready turned upside down the problem of 
deciding which calf belongs to which cow. 
Veterinarian L. C. Ferguson and Geneticist 
M. R. Irwin of the University of Wis- 
consin, who are carrying on the work, 
assisted by Clyde Stormont, are confident 
also that eventually these characters (they 
are called antigens, if you’re scientific) or 
combinations of them will prove themselves 
as bovine fortune tellers, prophesying milk 
and butterfat production. 


Taat day is coming, according to E. E. 
Heizer, head of the dairy department at 
Wisconsin, who tells us it is “perfectly 
plausible” that some of these alphabetically 
named hitchhikers in the blood will be 
found to be connected with high produc- 
tion or other much wanted traits—perhaps 
better milk color or more butterfat. When 
and if these relationships are determined, 
it’s a safe bet to believe that we may come 
to buy and breed animals that are the 
proud possessors of these known characters. 
Perhaps when buying our herd bull we will 
specify that he must have, for instance, 
A, F, K, and M, if those particular hitch- 
hikers show themselves to be desirable. 
We may test all calves when they are small, 
and keep for maturity only those that show 
in their blood the characters which promise 


us they will be high-producing animals 
Only the future can give the answer as to 
how important this aspect of the blood 
work is to be. 

Immediate practical value of blood-test- 
ing is in cases where parentage of animals 
that are to be registered in herd books is 
questioned. Protecting the accuracy of 
records is a primary task of breed associa- 
tions. The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
and the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America are therefore co-operating in the 
Wisconsin research work. Let’s take a 
sample problem and see how this system 
of spying on the blood works. 


A CORNBELT farmer bought a regis- 
tered bull at a sale. The bull was soon 
found to be defective and was disposed of. 
After this bull was gone, the breeder dis- 
covered that he had a calf to be registered, 
and no record as to which bull it was by 

the one which had been disposed of, or the 
regular herd bull still on his farm. Here’s 
where the breed association came in. The 
association field man took a sample of the 
blood of the calf, the mother, and the re- 
maining bull, and sent the samples to the 
laboratory. Laboratory tests showed that 
the herd bull’s blood contained the formu- 
la: ABCEFGHKMNSWYZA’B’C’. That 
looks like the name of a Russian ballet 
dancer, but each letter of the alphabet 
stands for an individual blood-borne char- 
acter. Ferguson and Irwin have discovered 
27 such characters so far, and expect to find 
more. A test of the dam’s blood showed 
that it contained ABCEFGHIJKNSWY- 
ZA’B’C’F’. The calf’s blood contained 
ABCEFGHKMNOSTWYZA’ B’ C’ 
F’, In case you took the trouble to check 
thru those lists, you have probably dis- 
covered that the calf has three extra char- 
acters. O, T and E’ were in the blood of 
neither its mother nor the herd bull. Since 
either the dam or the sire must possess 4 
character before it can be present in the 
calf, and we were sure of the mother’s 
identity in this case, we decided that the 








cd 





calf was a daughter of the bull that had 
been disposed of. 

A calf’s parents cannot always be posi- 
tively picked out. But some bulls or cows 
can be definitely excluded from the list 
of possible parents. Thus if a calf and two 
adults compare favorably—if each of the 
alphabet-soup characters that are in the 
blood of the calf can be found in the blood 
of either the dam or the sire—we may 
assume that those are the possible parents. 
If there’s an extra character which is ac- 
counted for by neither of the adult cattle 
tested, we know that either one or both of 
the adults is not the true parent. In cases of 
disputed parentage where a number of 
possible parents are involved, a process of 
elimination often narrows the field down 
until only the true parents are left. 

Whatever the cause or nature of the 
parentage problem, the blood test is a 
friend in need. And eventually, when pro- 
duction habits may be foretold by the 
blood almost as from a crystal ball, an- 
other tool of improvement will have been 
added for the breeder’s use. END 


A Missouri Dairyman 


[ Continued from page 28 | 


Used in two previous herds, he boasts of 
daughters whose average butterfat produc- 
tion beats the average of their dams by 95 
pounds, 

Those incoming heifers will find a place 
ready for them in the herd. Every year 
about 10 cows are shipped off to market 
maybe more if they aren’t paying their 
way by producing at least 250 pounds of 
butterfat, or won’t breed, or have bad 
udders, or have any of the other miscel- 
laneous troubles from which dairy cows 
may suffer. 

But breeding is a long-time process, and 
the thing to consider now is the matter of 
producing six to eight percent more milk 
with today’s cows, As Carpenter puts it, 
it wouldn’t be practical anyhow to increase 
the size of the herds even if it were possible. 
He remembers all the dangers connected 
with overproduction. It’s his opinion that 
a marked increase in production can be 
brought about by feeding more and better 
roughages and by increasing the amount 
of grain fed. 

His own milking ration is one worked 
out by the dairy department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and consists of 600 








“| made some changes in the 
plumbing. Now we can use the 

















bathtub for a watering trough!" 


It helps you relax, Mister. 


away from home 


No doubt about it, vacation time should be 
relaxing time. But how can a man relax who’s worrying 


insurance to your peace of mind, at home or away from it. 


a 


FIRE WREVEN TOM 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, New York 





about his home? Might it catch fire? . . . or windstorm 
knock it askew? . . . or lightning strike his barn? .. . 


Take a tip from our dreaming vacationer. He’s relaxed, 
unworried, full of peace of mind . . . because he’s made 
sure that an insurance expert has him protected with sound 
capital stock company insurance against each hazard to his 
farm property. He knows that, if anything happens back 
home, his agent will be on the job . . . and his insurance 


company can and will make good. 


Standard Protection, personal service . . . in the insuring of 
your house, barns, tractor and other farm equipment .. . 
these are the great contribution of capital stock company 


Even a closed home is safer today because of 
organized fire prevention led by the capital 
stock fire insurance companies. Their promo- 
tion of the testing of wiring and appliances, 
better fire-fighting facilities and broader pub- 
lic concern tends materially to reduce the 
number and extent of fires. 


Established 1866 


Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 



































pounds of corn and cob meal, 400 pounds 
of ground oats, 300 pounds soybean meal, 
1 percent salt, and 1 percent bonemea! 
giving a 14-percent-protein grain ration 
In addition, he feeds alfalfa or soybean hay 
and sorgo silage. 

The cows are fed according to produc- d 
tion, each receiving one pound of the grain | 
mixture for each three pounds of milk pro- lo 
duced. Or if they are on pasture, the 
amount of grain fed is halved—one pound F 
for six pounds of milk. 

For his particular conditions, Carpenter 
places a great deal of dependence upon 
continuous pasture and has built his entire 
farming program with this in mind, be- 
lieving that such a system enables him to id 
carry a larger herd on the same number of th 
acres. He has increased the productivity of St 
his farm 100 percent in the last 17 years by a 
the addition of lime, phosphate fertilizers, $a 
copious quantities of manure, and the 
growing of sweet clover. sti 

Here’s what a year’s pasture season re 
looked like on the Carpenter farm: Begin- sh 
ning with September, 1939, the stock was ar 
pastured on sweet clover, lespedeza, and mi 
Sudan Grass. October provided more 
sweet clover and lespedeza. Alfalfa and 
some rye gave pasture for November 
During most of December, the herd was 
pastured on permanent bluegrass. January sal 
found the ground covered with snow. Blue- tr 
grass provided the main pasturage up to yo 
July, with rye and sweet clover filling in, br 
Sudan Grass gave excellent pasturage in 
July and August even tho it was hot, 


q' 


CARPENTER didn’t admit or deny it, but ag 
County Agent Rhea was emphatic in his 
statement that he’s one of the leading farm- 
ers in the county, if not in the state. As a 
member of the Farm Bureau executive 
committee, he’s been at the forefront of 
many an agricultural’ innovation. Even og 
, > before the present soil-conservation pro- 

EW IDEA Corn Pickers shear so few stalks, pick gram was hota, or about nine years 14 

= clean, crush so few ears, and save the shelled 2-ROW PICKER he undertook to terrace fields to keep the N 
grain so completely that they actually harvest more 





soil in place. As already mentioned, he was 


age A universal pull-typ 
corn from every acre. Owners frequently insist that 8 A eB gt the first in his community to apply lime 


a NEW IDEA pays for itself in extra bushels saved. proved, dependable. and fertilizer to his fields. 
Remember, NEW IDEA originated the world’s first Picks, husis and loods Dairying is his business, and altho 
power take-off pickers. These thoroughly seasoned 12 to 18 acres a day. prices haven’t always lak ait good in 
machines meet all practical field conditions. They Works with any modern recent years he’s been able to keep his 
work with any make of tractor offering adequate 2-plow tractor. Gets all head out of water and to make many 





wo 
res 
rie 
: the 
needed changes. He’s sure that he can do 

an even better job in the future. END vit 


the ears, large or small. 


power and infallibly deliver a fast, economical job of 
Steel wheels or air tires. 


snapping, husking and loading. See your dealer, 


1-ROW PICKER als 
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FARM ELEVATORS 


os ee one sel anaes. Harvests 8 to 12 acres of ok 
owere y team. tractor, e e ~ 
engine or motor. Easily corn a day. Has all the VETERINARY we 
moved and set up. time-tested NEW IDEA 

Write for description. 
features that assure easy 


STEEL FARM WAGONS handling, clean picking 


Best for every hauling job. as 
Safest, handiest, most econom- and thorough grain sav- ’ 


ical. Steel Wheeled and Air- ing. Steel wheels or air . =,8 
Tired models. Check coupon tires. Elevator extends Novoxil, a Cure for Mastitis 


for free folder. Sf rearward. Wagon hauled 


lant ' 1 bs Ges lth teeitin VETERINARY science has landed another 


knockout punch against mastitis, hundred- 
million-dollar bane of the dairy industry. 
je: ¥ N EW IDEA F ; Latest weapon for combating mastitis 
4 | ’ Inc., Factories: Coldwater, Ohio consists Pen» daily injections of colloidal 
pid Sandwich, Illinois mem | silver oxide (Novoxil) directly into the 
Ww pt sti ; : milk cisterns of affected quarters, Carried 
<0? . og Mag in a base of mineral oil, this finely ground 
salt of silver possesses an ability to spread 
out into remote recesses or hidden crevices 
of diseased quarters where causative germs 
maintain their infective headquarters. The { 
Novoxil treatment is primarily valuable in 
that type of mastitis known as chronic 
catarrhal mastitis. 

Qualified observers at the Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut stations found that 
percent of all gargety quarters were freed 
of infection after a course of Novoxil in- 
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jections. Field reports in private practice 
tend to confirm these results. 

An expected reaction of swelling, heat, 
and tenderness is constant in the treated 
cows. This usually subsides within seven 
days after the last injection. Traces of 
silver can be detected in the milk for as 
long as 100 days after treatment. 

In addition to Novoxil, local injections 
of flavine dyes and a germ by-product 
called gramacidin have also shown a high 
degree of effectiveness in freeing affected 
quarters of streps and other implicated 
bacteria. 

But a note of warning: Don’t get the 
idea that local injections with any drug are 
the entire solution-of the mastitis problem. 
Strict sanitation, repeated physical exami- 
nation of udders, strip-cup tests, milk- 
sample cultures, isolation of infected cows 


all these things must be practiced con- | 


stantly to attain a mastitis-free herd. Also 
remember that intramammary injections 
should be made by a skilled veterinarian 
and even he must use more than the usual 
measure of precaution. 


Vaccine for Seed Warts 


SEED WARTs on cattle are a costly nui- 
sance to both farmers and the hide indus- 
try. When extensive, they curtail growth of 
young animals and spoil the sale of pure- 
breds, 

Veterinary scientists have developed a 
new vaccine for ridding cattle of seed warts. 
It is made from wart tissue, filtered and 
sterilized so that it is free from all germ life. 
Two doses are given beneath the skin at 
about 10-day intervals. The warts dry up 
and drop off in from four to eight weeks. 


Hair growth over the bare spots can be 
stimulated by a four-times-a-week applica- 
tion of castor oil. 


New Drug an Effective Wormer 


A NEW DRUG called N-Buytl Chloride is 
highly effective in ridding sheep and cattle 
of blood-sucking intestinal and stomach 
worms. It was developed after extensive 
research, studies in Government laborato- 
ries, N-Butyl Chloride is said to be less toxic 
than tetrachlorethylene and carbon tet- 
rachloride. The dose is quite small and is 
given either in capsules or in an oil. It is 
also efficient in expelling certain types of 
worms from dogs. Full details may be 
obtained from local veterinarians. 








“With the National Guard called 
up, you fellows of the Beaver Patrol 
are our next line of defense!” 





DAY’S opportunity is a great money- 


making opportunity. It is an oppor- PUR, 

tunity for you to turn your grain into real The ign A lay 
money through laying hens. Grain is the b fod hai, Tity laying Ow 
basis of a fine egg-making ration. But and Ad with "Shalt yo, Oth to 
grain alone won’t turn out enough eggs in vinalinarels enti Sain, 
to make money for you. over g Vey !S¥ing Toe bonsmine 

Grain needs help—the kind of help you PUR IN 9 Peri. g a | ®995 
get from Purina laying mashes. These Kor centas CHo time, 
special supplements furnish the neces- on in Protein?! @in Dep 
sary proteins, vitamins and minerals that Sroung too, ” ance, 
grain lacks. Grain furnishes an abun- Chewde, %ain. 109" "ed wie 
dance of carbohydrates, which go to prcin ker Pound, 


making up the yolk of the egg, but grain 
is short on the white and shell-making 
material. And after all, a hen can’t lay 
half an egg. She must get the necessary 
materials in her feed, every day, or 
there won’t be any egg. 

No matter what kind of grain 
you raise nor how much of it, your 
Purina dealer can show you how to 
convert your grain into a top-notch 
egg-making ration. See him today! 


PURINA MILLS 


91810 Checkerboard Square 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


~ 


SEE THE 
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BEST BUY/ 


Why do more farmers use PAPEC 
Cutters than any other make? 
It’s because Papec is the best buy— 

a simpler, sturdier, easier- 

ole] 39.(¢)%4 running machine that 
handles ALL your rough- 

age faster and with less labor—any 
silage crop—hay for barn or stack 
—straw after combining. And you 
actually pay $25 to $75 less for a 

fully equipped Papec. Six models— 


3 to 30 HP. No need to 

buy more or less capacity 

LASTS LONGER than you need. Extra- 
heavy cutting wheel and 3-bearing 
main shaft save up to 25% on gas. 
Knives and other parts cost less and 

are always quickly obtainable. 

See your dealer or ee 

name NOW on margin o 

COSTS LESS this ad for free booklet 
giving 6 practical ideas you can use. 

78 illustrations. Sent by return mail. 
Papec Machine Co., 

739 E. Main St., 

Shortsville,N.Y. 





Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 





TURN TIMBER INTO CASH 


WITTE Lot mc 


a day on a little Koen beng 
Make Ties, Fence Posts, Shin; 

ete. Use rtable engine for other 

money- ing power jobs. Low bere = Easy terms. 


ENGINES >. ieee 
| Dicillate, St Sizes ize and a ctrhe Su for 
fiollcr Deariny free 
aa ce econ ~ * rite free 
catalog. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1616 Oakiand Ave. Mansas City, Mo. 
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Thieves in the Bin 


mologist, went systematically to work in 
the fall of 1938. Co-operating with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Survey 
entomologists covered the state five times 
in their inspections of corn storage. Be- 
cause of this pioneer work, Illinois was 
chosen as headquarters for a research pro- 
gram aimed at eradication of stored-grain 
insects. 


Avruo at least 15 different kinds of in- 
sects may damage stored corn, treatment 
for all kinds is the same. 

Before the shelled corn is in the bins, pre- 
ventive measures can be taken that will 
lessen the chances of infestation by insects. 
Bins should be thoro- 
ly cleaned and all old 
grain removed. If the 
bin has previously 
harbored insects, it 
should be sprayed 
with deodorized ker- 
osene or the follow- 
ing mixture: one gal- 
lon dormant tree- 
spray oil, three oun- 
ces lye, nine gallons 
water. One gallon of 
this spray will cover 
about 50 square feet 
of surface in the bin. 

The corn itself 
should be clean and 
free from dirt, cobs, 
rodent excrement, 
and other foreign 
matter. One load of 
dirty grain can cause 
the ruin of many 
loads of clean grain 
when placed in the 
same bin. 

After the corn is 
in the bin, it should be inspected at least 
once a month, more often in warm weath- 
er. Because the stored-grain insects them- 
selves are not always easily seen, the grower 
should learn to recognize signs of their 
presence. 

One of the first signs of insects in shelled 
corn is an unusually high temperature of 
the grain in the bin. A rough estimate of 
the extent of infestation can be made by 
sifting a bushel of the corn, taken from 
below the surface in the center of the bin, 
thru a gravel screen (eight meshes to the 
inch). Webbing on the grain or in the top 
of the bin is another sign that certain in- 
sects are present in damaging amounts. 

A solid mass of damp, moldy grain on 
the surface, a mass that may extend a con- 
siderable distance into the bin, indicates 
a heavy infestation. The grower may find 
some cause for optimism in knowing that 
the heaviest infestation is always that near 
the surface; that the corn beneath may, in 
the early stages, be relatively free of in- 
sects. 

The fumigant recommended by Flint, 
Farrar, and Winburn is a mixture of three 
parts ethylene dichloride (ED for short) 
and one part of carbon tetrachloride (CT 
for short). Carbon disulfide is as effective 
and cheaper, but is not recommended 
because of its inflammable and explosive 
nature. 

The mixture of ethylene dichloride and 
carbon tetrachloride when spread over the 
grain in the bin forms a colorless, sweet- 
smelling, non-inflammable gas, heavier 
than air, that penetrates down thru the 
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“Stand still, 
keep getting out of focus!" er, that sprays a one- 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


mass of grain, and, if used in sufficient 
strength and at a temperature above 6() 
degrees Fahrenheit, kills the insects present. 

For a bin containing less than 500 
bushels, the mixture of ethylene dichloride 
and carbon tetrachloride should be ap- 
plied at the rate of eight gallons per 
1,000 bushels; for bins containing between 
500 and 1,500 bushels, at the rate of six 
gallons per 1,000 bushels; for bins contain- 
ing 1,500 to 3,000 bushels, five gallons per 
1,000 bushels. 

Before the fumigant is applied, the top 
surface of the corn should be stirred and 
leveled to insure even penetration of gas 
thru all parts of the bin. The solid layer of 

damp, moldy corn 
found in heavily in- 
fested bins should be 
broken up _thoroly 
and any sprouted or 
badly molded corn 
removed. At least six 
inches of side wall 
should extend above 
the corn to prevent 
unnecessary escape 
of gas. 

Results depend 
partly upon weath- 
er. The temperature 
at the time of fumi- 
gation should be 
above 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the 
air comparatively 
still—wind less than 
15 miles an hour. 

The fumigant 
should be applied 
with a force pump, 


either hand or pow- 


dear; you 


eighth-inch stream 

uniformly over the surface of the grain. 
As usually not more than one treatment a 
year is necessary, an inexpensive bucket or 
wheelbarrow pump will suffice for most 
growers. A canvas cover or tarpaulin 
thrown over the corn after treatment will 
reduce surface evaporation. Curiously 
enough, hundreds of tests by Farrar and 
Winburn show that the insects nearest the 
surface of the grain are the hardest to kill. 
Altho the vapor formed by the fumigant 

is not extremely poisonous to man, it is 
irritating to throat and eyes, and may 
cause vomiting. The operator should stand 
outside the bin. If the grower has only one 
bin to treat and no force pump, he may 
apply the mixture of ethylene dichloride 
and carbon tetrachloride with a sprinkling 
can, which will necessitate his standing in 
the bin, a rather dangerous practice that 
cannot be recommended in any case and 
should be used only when unavoidable. 


To LESSEN the possibility of reinfesta- 
tion of shelled corn, oil may be added to 
the fumigant at the rate of two or three 
quarts for each 1,000 bushels of the grain. 
Technical white or an unsaturated oil of 
100 to 200 seconds viscosity (Saybolt 100 
degrees F.) is suitable. Kerosene, waste 
crankcase oil, or other oil with objection- 
able odors should not be used. 

Corn on the ear in the crib is difficult to 
fumigate effectively. If it becomes infested, 
it should be shelled, the grain stored in 4 
tight bin, preferably of steel, and fumi- 
gated thoroly by one of the proved methods 
mentioned in the material above. END 
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Poultry House 
[ Continued from page 15] 


baled or sacked litter and for mixing and 
storing feed. These supplies may be hoisted 
into the gable door by a light truck or 
other power, and the grain and mash may 
be drawn down thru chutes to the pens on 
either floor. Chutes, like the nesting rooms, 
are Close to the stairways so that a mini- 
mum of effort is required in feeding and 
collecting eggs. Poultrymen who have not 
tried nesting rooms may be surprised to 
find that hens learn to go to these rooms 
quite as readily as to nests in the pens, and 
seem to prefer the dark and quiet of them. 
If desired, an egg-holding room may be 
provided in a basement below the nesting 
rooms, together with space for grading 
eggs and storing crates. 


F A house of smaller capacity is indi- 
cated, or for some good reason one is averse 
to going up and down stairs, a one-story 
house may be built by following the upper 
part of the structure—that is, by building 
a loft over the floor plan shown on page 15. 
The capacity of the smaller house, which 
will hold 375 to 500 laying hens, may be 
doubled either by an addition at one end 
as suggested in the floor plan or by raising 
the original house and building the second 
pen under it. 

If an end addition is built, it need be 
only 56 feet long because the original feed 
room and egg room, if there be one, will 
serve the enlarged house. Following this 
latter plan also results in a house the ca- 
pacity of which can readily be increased 
to 1,500 or 2,000 birds by a two-story ad- 
dition 56 feet long. The extra loft space 
made available by an addition to the end 
of the building provides desirable storage 
space for litter. 


0; HER simple modifications may be 
made in this plan to fit it more exactly to 
the individual poultryman’s needs. For 
example, the owner of the house shown 
wanted an incubator cellar and root- 
storage space, so he put a basement under 
the whole house. Others have built one 
story of cinder blocks and carried out the 
plan above it, thus getting a first-class, 
three-story house. 

Experiments at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York, show rather clearly that 
20° F. may be considered a critical temper- 
ature for Leghorn layers and that if the 
mercury falls below that degree for only a 
few hours, a sharp drop in production may 
be expected. The “growing” poultry house 
is designed for adequate insulation and 
will maintain reasonably constant temper- 
atures so built. 

A vapor barrier with joints made on the 
studs should be applied on or between the 
insulating material and the interior sheath- 
ing to prevent the entrance of moisture 
that might condense in the wall. Only 
building paper or roofers’ felt should be 
applied between the insulation and the 
outer siding. 

As well as helping to keep the house 
warm in winter and thus protecting both 
birds and the water supply, insulation 
tends to keep the house cool and comfort- 
able in summer. Good ceiling insulation 
should always be used. 

While construction and insulation are 
not likely to make the unsuccessful poultry- 
man successful or make low-grade and dis- 
eased flocks pay, there is little doubt that 
they will prove profitable to the practical, 
progressive poultryman. END 
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A New Battery 


RESERVE CAPACITY 
HEAVY LOADS 
AND LONG LIFE 















My 4.\\% 






The battery illustrated is the 
Master Duty “110” with 
exclusive “Safety-Fill’’ 
construction that prevents 
over-filling ond vorrosion. 






va 


Willard 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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OW cost pumping and 

[ perfect satisfaction are 

both yours when you 
have an Aermotor. 

The Aermotor pumps 

dependably year after year 
without service expense. 
It doesn’t need special winds 
for maximum efficiency as it 
pumps consistently in any 
wind. Besides, Aermotor’s 
many unmatched advan- 
tages give you extra value 
at an attractive price. 


ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


If you prefer electric pump- 
ing, an Aermotor System is 
an all-around money-saver, 
too. It’s automatic, quiet 
running, and trouble-free. 
Numerous exclusive fea- 
tures, lower upkeep, and a 
lower price make it an un- 
usually profitable invest- 
ment, facts now. 
os 2S 2 a a Ne a ee 


: AERMOT R CO. 


¥ 
2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept.9 t 
Send free book on 1 Windmill (1 Water Systems z 
a 
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MIDWEST CRIBS & BINS 


All steel, fireproof. Safe storage for 
both grain & corn. Can be sealed for 
loans. 7 sizes 500 bus. up. Agents 
wanted. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Steel Products Co., 
730 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


of 











Booka—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. 
Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing 
articularly with management of the soils in the 
eld. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 








THIS New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR PROBLEM 


*THE THORSEN 


**How to choose a memorial’’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp., 220 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE THORSEN — One of many new exclusive Rock 
of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 
Satisfaction 


(air, ROCK 


Nias AGES 
EL Granite Memorials 
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SHOP AND 


Four Measures of Fun 


Unuixe city folks, farmers have no 
problem in getting outdoors. After a day’s 
exercise and airing in the fields they could, 
with a perfectly clear conscience, spend 
their evenings indoors if they wanted to, 
with never a worry about sunshine or 
fresh air. 

Still, it’s not much fun to sit around in- 
doors on a hot evening simply because 
there’s nothing to do outside. (Nothing 
fun to do, that is!) Man or boy, you’re en- 
titled to a little recreation—and I[.don’t 
mean collecting stamps or extension bul- 
letins either. Games are the answer, and 


ws 


none will take your mind off your troub! 
faster than the four below. 

Next to croquet, which is so cheap to 
buy there’s no point in building it yourself, 
these are the simplest and most practical 
“court” games. All you need is a level spa 
and the materials shown in the drawings 

Simplest of the four is shuffleboard. The 
court is chalked or painted on a level sur- 
face (a concrete driveway is ideal, but wood 
flooring will do nicely). Hardwood disks 
and pushers are cut out of heavy wood 


<SHUFFLEBOARD 
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as illustrated and identified by painting 
them different colors. The object is to 
shove your disk so it comes to rest on the 
highest numbered square. Play may be 
singles or doubles, and the first to score 50 
wins. Those resting on lines do not score; 
take five off the score for stopping short of 
the line and 10 off if you land in the far 
semicircle. If space is available, lay out two 
courts and play the disks from one to the 
other to save steps. 


B {DMINTON is the best game if you don’t 
have a smooth surface for shuffleboard. 
Lay out the court with lime or white tape 
stapled to the ground, A well-mowed lawn 
makes an ideal court. You’ll have to buy 
the net, rackets, and “‘birds,” but they’re 
quite inexpensive. The idea is to keep the 
bird in the air and in the court; scoring is 
somewhat like ping-pong. Badminton can 
be played all year (unlike tennis), but it 
needs fairly still air—any kind of a wind 
will blew the bird back in your teeth. 

This is a justly famous game because it 
takes up little space and can be played 
either lazily or with all the speed of tennis. 
In fact, championship badminton makes 
tennis look like a sissy sport. 

Another game, Ring or Deck Tennis, 
made famous on transatlantic liners, may 
be played on a badminton court by sub- 
stituting a rubber or rope ring about five 
inches in diameter for the rackets and 
birds. You toss the ring back and forth 
over the net (underhand!) and try to make 
the other fellow miss it. It must be in play 
constantly; if you hold onto it, drop it, 
miss it, or throw it out of court, it’s a point 
against you. It is a good substitute for bad- 
minton in windy weather. 

Last and most ambitious is Paddle Tennis. 
The court is about one-fourth the size of a 
regulation tennis court, and usually, tho 
not necessarily, has back- and sidestops of 
tightly stretched, one-inch chicken wire 12 
feet high. The court is concrete, clay, 
dirt, or smooth lawn, with lines marked in 
paint, lime, or white tape. For doubles 
play, make lines parallel with the singles 
side boundaries two feet from them (not 
shown on the drawing), giving the court 
an allover width of 20 feet. Length re- 
mains the same. 


SPONGE-RUBBER balls two and one- 
half inches in diameter are used with wood- 
en paddles made as shown. This is a coping- 
or jigsaw job. In boring the three-eighths- 
inch holes, clamp a piece of hardwood on 
the bottom of the plywood so the latter 
will not splinter when the bit comes thru. 
To make a comfortable handle, half-round 
strips are casein-glued and riveted to the 


plywood as shown. The game is played and | 


scored like tennis except that you can take 
shots off the side- and backstops. 

So there are the games. One thing worth 
remembering if you’re on the highlines is 
that a couple of good-sized bulbs in or- 
dinary bowl reflectors will make efficient 
floodlights for night playing. It’s a little 
harder playing at night, but well worth 
the trouble once you get the knack. But, 
electricity or not, you’ll get a good many 
hours of solid enjoyment out of any of these 
sports. —Hi Sibley. 





@ Mimeographed sheets of rules for shuf- 
fleboard, badminton, deck tennis, and 
paddletennisarenow available. Send five 
cents in stamps or coin to Successful 
Farming, 2509 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. 






















WHAT KEEPS PAINT JOBS 






AT THEIR 


Sey But? 


EXPERT PAINTERS SAY WE LEAD MINERS 
SUPPLY THE ANSWER TO THAT 





N° paint "job can look spick-and- 
span very long unless the paint 
stands up against the relentless 
attacks of rain, snow, heat and cold 
that follow season after season. 


A good rule to heed when buying 
paint is: find out how much white 
lead it contains. Good painters will 
tell you, the more white lead, the 
better the paint. You can’t, for 
example, get a more weather- 
resistant paint than a 100% white 
lead paint. This is the kind skilled 
craftsmen mix from lead-in-oil. 


The fact of the matter is, white 
lead is made from lead — and like 
lead is about as tough a weather- 
battler as you're likely to find 
anywhere. 


Caneel by 


In addition to the fa- 
miliar lead-in-oil paste 
form, pure white lead 
is now obtainable as a 
ready-to-brush paint in 
popular-size containers, 
at paint dealers’ 
everywhere. 
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HOW ABOUT COLORS?-You'll find a lot of helpful information on white lead 
tints and how best to apply them in a free booklet, 
WHITE LEAD PAINT.” Write for your copy today, 


“WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 


White-lead- painted surfaces look 
their best for years. They age slowly 
and smoothly without cracking and 
scaling. When repainting time 
comes, there’s no need for burning 
and scraping—the new coat goes 
on right over the old one. 


Beauty —durability—economy—all 
three are yours in white lead paint 
—yet you pay no more for it than 
for regular quality paints. It’s a 
striking confirmation of the old 
saying, “The best is cheapest.” 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


FOR MODERN PAINT STYLING, HIRE 
A SKILLED PAINTER ~The decorative color 
work so popular nowadays demands plenty 
of paint “‘savvy’’ — such as only an expe- 
rienced craftsman possesses. 
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Don't Let Labor Shortage Rob You 
of Good Live Stock Profits This Winter! 


Get a Letz—the mill that makes feed . 
ration, storing and feeding a ONE MAN JOB. 
Successfully stores cured roughages from field 
to mow—green feeds into any silo—c 

the RIGHT way, to store without spoilage. 
Feed with a scoop shovel in half the time. 


QUALITY FEED—BIG CAPACITY—LIGHT DRAFT 
Study Letz construction—the only hay chopper-silo 
filler with finger feed self-feeder having hinged sides. 
Timken bearings. Separator sacks and saves sur- 
plus grain. Four new models—22 exclusive features. 
Send for “A NEW, MORE PROFITABLE WAY 
TO CHOP AND STORE ROUGHAGE.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


! THE LETZ MFG. CO. 
{ 903 North Road, Crown Point, Ind. 
Send me ‘‘A New, More Profitable Way to 


; Chop and Store Roughage.”’ 
i Name......- 


CORR eeeHe ROO SEES EE EEES 











Books—Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. 
Lioyd, long recognized as an authoritative text of 
vegetable growing, has been revised and brought 
up to date in the light of recent developments in 
this field. Illustrated, 344 pages, cloth, $3.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 


You'll Find Extra Dollars 
Between the Covers of This 


Learn how trap lines can yield increased income. 
This free book tells you everything you need to 
know—how to protect the fur bearers so your 
catch will be more valuable...where to find 
muskrat, skunk, raccoon and weasel... how to 
make proper sets. Catalog section shows the 
Victor Oneida Line—the traps with the delayed 
action stop-loss guard that prevents wring-off and 
loss. Ask your dealer—or mail the coupon today. 


r---- 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DEPT. 204, LITITZ, PA, 


Please send me free copy of booklet 
“Your Extra-Money Crop—Fur.” 





Name 





Address 


VICTOR TRAPS 
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The Classroom Comes Home 


from least, the U. S. Office of Education at 
Washington has, for the duration of the 
Defense period, set up a series of four 
practical trades courses to be taught in the 
home community and leading to pro- 
ficiency in Defense jobs. I shall mention 
these later. 

How to take advantage of these op- 
portunities for the education you need? 
The first thing is to get in touch with your 
school authorities and see what’s offered 
in your community. The last thing is to 
plunk down a couple of hundred dollars 
to some fly-by-night trade school that 
guarantees Defense employment at the 
completion of a course in aeronautics, 
Diesel engines, electricity, or some other 
subject. That is not to say that there are 
not good trade schools. (Reliable informa- 
tion about private correspondence schools 
may be had from the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C.) But 
right now, with the fever of Defense in our 
veins, a good many slickers are selling 
technical training that isn’t worth a nickel. 


Because I know a great deal more 
about our own home-study system than I 
do those of other states and because I know 
that we are all aiming at the same educa- 
tional and Defense targets, I am going to 
take the liberty of explaining how and 
what North Dakota’s young farmers may 
do to fit themselves with at least a high- 
school background. 

Under the plan any farm boy or girl who 
is unable to go to a town school is per- 
mitted to enroll in high-school subjects 
and study them in the nearest rural school, 
provided he or she agrees to attend school 
regularly and to “mind the teacher.” The 
rural schoolteacher, by law, becomes the 
supervisor and counselor without any 
duties in subject-matter instruction. As- 
signments are made, papers corrected, and 
tests given (all thru the mail) by the faculty 
of a State Study Center at the North Da- 
kota College of Agriculture. Disabled 
students are allowed to continue their work 
at home or in hospitals under the super- 
vision of parent or attendants. Students 
attending regular high schools are given 
a chance to study Supervised Correspond- 
ence subjects in courses not offered in 
regular classes in their own schools. They 
are assigned definite periods each day for 
their individualized instruction and are 
under regular supervision. Students over 
18 years of age are permitted to study 
their courses at home. 

Instruction is free except for the cost 
of textbooks and a registration fee of $1 
per subject. Under the law as sponsored 
by the Farmer’s Educational and Co-oper- 
ative Union, every school district must 
provide space for Correspondence pupils. 

Over 100 subjects are now available 
to every school in the state, and today 
the smallest can offer more vocational and 
specialized subjects—all carrying good, 
high-school credit, remember—than the 
largest high schools in America. Just look 
for a moment at a few of the courses of- 
fered: Farm Sheet Metal Work and Black- 
smithing, Gas Engines, Modern Automo- 
biles, Diesel Engineering, Carpentry, Ra- 
dio, Service Station Operation, Retail 
Store Management, Safety Driving, Poul- 
try Husbandry, Dairying, Swine Husban- 
dry, Field Crops, Soil Conservation, Farm 
Animals, Farm Accounting, Foods Study, 
Sewing, Etiquette, Art, The Piano, The 
Violin, Astronomy, Geology, Languages, 
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Railway Telegraphy, Aviation—and a 
good measure more! Think what they can 
mean to the boy or girl who wants to 
branch out, to get somewhere, to go be- 
yond the small schools that cannot provide 
Smith-Hughes departments, trades, or 
home economics. Think what it can mean 
to the Dad and Mom who find that their 
high school tends to educate youngsters 
away from the farm. 

Would I call it a success? Well, let me 
quote you a few figures which you may 
find dull and a personal experience story 
of a farm boy which you’ll not find dull at 
all. The first year of our high-school 
courses found 24 subjects offered and 
2,087 pupils hard at work; today there are 
7,000 yearly enrollments, and 400 out of 
our 600 schools making use of them! 

The personal experience concerns a boy 
who was a junior in a small high school. 
He’d never been able to find a subject that 
really fitted—and how he shunned school 
work. The rebellion came when he was 
given Bookkeeping as a third-year course. 
He didn’t like Bookkeeping and Bookkeep- 
ing didn’t like him; he was thru with school. 
The superintendent casually suggested he 
look thru the Supervised Correspondence 
Study list because he had already taken 
every practical or vocational course the 
little school had to offer. The next day the 
boy came back and said, “If you’ll let me 
change my Bookkeeping to Gas Engines, 
I'll stick.”” His senior year he took several 
more vocational subjects, graduated with 
honors, and has become a farm leader in 
his community. Yes, I think it works. 

I am equally anxious that it work in 
serving the needs of the nation now for 
trained farm operators, for skilled trades- 
men in off-the-farm jobs in local com- 
munities. And in this connection (espe- 
cially if you live in a state where no ex- 
tension courses are available or cannot 
spend classroom hours in a classroom), | 
think you'll find the pre-employment 
courses of the vocational agriculture de- 
partments offered in the National Defense 
Training Program interesting. The courses 
are free except for equipment used to sup- 
plement that in the shops. The teachers 
are practicing blacksmiths, truck drivers, 
cabinet makers, and high-wire electricians 
who know their stuff. The men to contact 
are your high-school superintendent and 
your teacher of vocational agriculture. 
The time required for the broad training 
courses is 15 hours a week minimum for a 
total of 120 hours. iime for the specific 
courses which lead right up to a job im- 
mediately is 30 hours a week for eight 
weeks. The purpose is a corps of reliable 
farm youngsters who can step into jobs 
vacated by men called to the colors. 


Tue important thing to remember about 
all of this is that, where a student wants to 
fit himself to a job, for personal reasons 
and for his country’s needs, the means are 
there. There are good correspondence 
schools in many state educational systems, 
there are reliable commercial correspond- 
ence schools, there are home-study courses 
such as the one offered by the Ford Foun- 
dation designed to fit farm youth for a spe- 
cific job, better power farming. Get the 
advice of your local school authorities and 
go ahead; you no longer have to “‘go away 
to school for an education.” Education, 
as it should have, has come to you. But 
home study is no snap; you’ll have to work. 
And that’s just as it should be, too. END 
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time to fill up again to channel depth. 

“What are the bars against those holds? 
Every workman is checked against his 
photograph and credentials every morning 
as he lines up at a gate to go to work, They 
are watched. Guards are everywhere. 
Supervision is strict. Even my officer of 
Army Intelligence had to present his 
photograph and credentials a dozen times 
as we were passed thru guarded gates, and 
soldiers watched us all the time. 

“T stood in the control room at Pedro 
Miguel locks. Double guards were at every 
locked door. Master switches as well as 
manual controls doublechecked every 
operation in the handling of the locks so 
that no one person or lever could operate 
any machinery without a complementary 
operation by another. I stood there mar- 
veling at the Superman array of levers and 
switches and lights as 750 tons of gates 
lifted and closed and ocean liners were 
lifted or lowered 85 feet; and electric mules 
towed them along from one compartment 
to another, silently, smoothly, slowly as a 
picture on a screen. 


Axp when a suspicious ship goes thru, 
my guide told me, we take even greater 
precautions. Guards in the engine room 
and on the bridge and elsewhere on the 
ship are in constant communication with 
each other by means of their own portable 
telephone system, independent of the regu- 
lar ship’s communication system. Even our 
own U. S. ships go thru under army guard. 

“Yes, they aren’t overlooking anything 
here. Of course, you have read about some 
of these defenses before. Stories of heavy 
bombproofing over machinery rooms, or 
immense bombproof emergency dams, of 
new power installations, of extensive fire- 
proofing, and of new and efficient repair 
equipment have been widely whispered. 

“One outstanding fact, however, need 
not be guessed at, and I saw the proof dur- 
ing my visit here. There is no doubt that 
the measures taken here will be effective 
against any few enemy bombers which may 
slip thru the active defenses. 

‘“T suggest a few examples and you can 
use your imagination. These include 
emergency locks and gates, spares, under 
bombproofed cover of ingenious design. 
With a new, 250-ton crane a damaged 
gate can be replaced now in a short time— 
and the show goes on. They include acres 
of reinforcing rods woven like basketry 
thru tons of cement. 

‘Now, one further thought on defenses 
as I leave South America after my swing 
by Pan-American Airways and return 
home again: I believe that the British 
Navy is our first line of defense right now 
against the international bandit gang that 
threatens our security. And I believe, just 
as definitely, that Pan-Americanism—of 
the kind that will stand hitched under 
strain when the strain comes—is our second 
and maybe our last line of defense. Therefore it 
is up to all of us to lend.all-out aid to the 
principle of Pan-Americanism, just as sure- 
ly as it is up to us to lend an all-out aid to 
England. Together the Americas can stand. 
—Francis Flood.” 


Note: This concludes Francis Flood’s series on 
our neighbors to the south, “Floodlights on 
South America.”? Where would you like us to 
travel next? Many routes are closed, of course, 
but we will try to chart our future travel articles 
by the comments of our readers.—Editors. 








ROOF FOR THE LAST TIME! 


NOW! THERE’S A NEW, FIREPROOF ASBESTOS ROOF SHINGLE 
ANY CARPENTER CAN APPLY... AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Easy to apply. The American Colo- 
nial is an asbestos strip representing 
five shingles in one. Self-spacing 
feature makes it simple to lay. 


New, colorful Johns-Manville American 
Colonial Shingles are FIREPROOF, 
ROTPROOF and WEATHERPROOF... 
Built to last 30 years plus* 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF FARM BUILDING 
—At their new low prices, Johns-Manville 
American Colonial Asbestos Shingles are not 
a luxury, but a necessity for FIRE protec- 
tion, low upkeep and long life. And with 
their new simple self- 
aligning feature they are 
so easy to apply that any 
carpenter can do the job... 
on new work or re-roofing. 
. 
Send for this FREE folder— 
shows American Colonial Roofs 


in rich, natural colors ... simple 
details fully explained. 














IPs 


DREAMS tell you Secrets 


“Boy, I’m lucky that was just a dream,”’ 
he thinks. But he’s wrong. No dream is “‘just 
a dream.” Fantastic as they may seem, 
dreams follow a common pattern so it is 
easy to find their meaning. 

In sleep do you struggle to catch a train? 
This means awake you secretly feel there’s 
some obstacle in your way to success. 

Even your silly dreams have a message. 
You may dream you’re half dressed on Main 
Street at high noon. Waking, you say, ““How 
comical!’ Not so. Peychologists find this 
dream comes often to people who have in- 
feriority feelings, who are afraid of not 
being successful or popular. 

Use these dreams to help solve your prob- 
lems. Successful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
“The Meaning of Dreams’ (No. K129), 
gives explanations for falling off a cliff, flying 
in air, running from wild animals, and other 
typical dream situations. Also teaches you 
to read dream symbols, clues, messages. 
Entertaining—and such fun! Price, just 10c! 
Address all orders to: Successful Farming, 
3409 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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*And we mean 30 years plus—thousands of 
the first J-M Asbestos Shingles applied 30 
years ago are still going strong. No sign 
that they won’t last another 30-40-50 years. 


—=——=— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! -<-<-— 

JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. SF-M-9, 
22 East 40th Street, New York City 

PLEASE SEND ME free folders on Amer- 
ican Colonial Shingles. I am especially inter- 
ested in: (Please Check) 
Asbestos barn Multiple poultry house 
Hay barracks One-story poultry house 
Remodeling A new hog house 
Machine shed Asbestos milk house 


Name 





Address 





Town County 










State 





: oh “ FRE E / 
Plans ! 
Send for free crib blueprints 
with list of materials required. 


“MEYER” CUP ELEVATOR 

















Simplest—strongest—most prac- 
tical. No short turns. 50 bu. in 3 
min, DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MALLEABLE CHAIN OR ROLLER 
CHAIN. Set in crih before you pay. 








STREAMLINED FOR A PURPOSE 
Modern design and engineering increase 
pumping efficiency and dependability in 
new F & W centrifugal system shown 
here. Embodies improvements based on 
75 years’ experience. 


PLENTY OF RUNNING WATER 
yours to enjoy at small cost when you install 
a dependable F & W system. Small units, large 
capacity. Sizes and types to meet 

needs of all suburban and rural 
homes, for deep andshallow wells. 
FREE BOOK helps you se- 
lect equi mt suited to 
your needs, Write now for 
your copy, no obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING 
MFG. °” . 


993 Oak St., Kendalivilie,ind. 








































































75th Anniversary Year 
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\ Get silk stockings 


and many other premiums with 


Pillsbury Thrift Stars 


Save the Thri 

rises a Stars from every bag of Pillsbury’s Best They bri 
any marvelous gifts, such as silk stock; itcl Presen 
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Use Enriched Pillsbury’s Best... Bake-proved to protect your baking! 
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How to make 


4 dozen chocolate oatmeal cookies in 30 minutes! 


1. Sift and measure 1% c. Enriched Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour; add 12 tsp. baking powder (or 4 
tsp. double-acting), “4 tsp. soda, 2 tsp. salt; 
sift 3 times. (Iron and important B-vitamins 
have been AppED to Pillsbury’s Best without 
changing its flavor, color, or matchless bak- 
ing quality.) 2.Add % c. rolled oats; mix 
well. Cream 4 c. shortening; add | c. firmly 
packed brown sugar gradually; cream well. 
3. Add 1 egg; beat well. Add 2 sqs. (2 ozs.) 
unsweetened chocolate, melted and cooled; 
mix well. 4. Add dry ingredients alternately 
with V4 c. thick sour cream (25%) and | tsp. 
vanilla; mix well after each addition. (Notice 
how fluffy, uniformly, and quickly Pills- 
bury’s Best Flour combines with that thick 
luscious cream and rich chocolate—a sure 
sign of moist, tender cookies to come.) 5. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on greased baking sheet. Bake 
in moderate oven (350° E) 12 to 15 min. 


Frost when cold. Because they’re made so 
quickly, these cookies are life-savers on a hot, 
busy day. And because it’s BAKE-PROVED for 
your protection, Pillsbury’s Best is a baking- 
saver every day! Every hour during the mill- 
ing of this fine flour, samples are carefully 
tested to assure creamy-white, appetizing 
color .. . baking quality you can depend on 
to work right every time. In fact, actual 
baking tests are made four to six times a 
day. Nothing is overlooked to give you bread 
that’s crisp-crusted and even-grained .. . 
pastry that’s flaky and tender . . . moist, vel- 
vety cakes that stay fresh. 
. . . 

With Pillsbury’s Best you Do NoT experiment 
with costly ingredients or waste valuable 
time. You bake with plete confid 
that Pillsbury’s Best is your flour—ready, 
tested, and able to do every baking job! 
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The Longest Day 


This has been the longest day— 
I've done up all the chores 
Washed the dishes, made the beds 
Dusted, and swept the floors. j 


Fed the chickens and turkeys 
Looked for eggs in the te ‘ 
Finished the ironing and mending 
And put the clothes away. : 


I caught a chicken for 

And got it ready to gees 
Skimmed up the milk and churned it 
And made a blackberry pie. 


Cleaned out the pantr pboa 

y and d 
And painted the kitchen po 
I didn't know days could be so long 
Till Junior started to school. 


—Scott Horton 








Wes September comes around, Gladys Johnson, our 
Youth Editor, says she finds it difficult to resist the im- 
pulse of wanting to follow the school bell. Could she do 
this, she says, “‘My path wouldn’t take me down a city 
street; I'd go back to that little schoolhouse at the cross- 
roads where I started teaching my first year in country 
school. 

“Td planned all summer what I'd do that first day. 
What I would say. What I would wear. I couldn’t sleep 
the night before—I was so excited. I started for school at 
seven o’clock with my car loaded with books, gay-colored 
construction paper, crayons, and all the odds and ends 
that a country schoolteacher is depended upon to supply. 
The nasturtiums nodded to me from wet newspaper 
wrappings as if to say, ‘Well, my little 18-year-old, you’re 
facing a job today.’ 

“Pll never forget blue-eyed, tousled Lester, who came 
in smiling, eager but bashful, saying, “Teacher, may I put 
the flag up?’ 


51 


**When I had rung the last bell, Lester raised the 
flag and we all stood there in the sunshine at at- 
tention. Suddenly, I saw before me not just boys and 
girls with shining eyes—but homes and anxious 
mothers wondering how they would get along with 
the new teacher. I looked again into their homes 
when I went up and down the aisles for neatness 
inspection, getting acquainted with each one. Noon- 
time brought out a variety of lunch boxes and 
lunches. I wonder how many mothers realize how 
much their children’s lunches can tell about their 
homes? 

‘*“The flag above the school was one of thousands 
flying over American schools that first week in 
September, giving courage to young teachers like 
myself who, for the first time, were facing their 
classes and new, important responsibilities. 

**Many a mother is fussing with ribbons, packing 
lunches, brushing stubborn cowlicks, coaxing curls, 
kissing the tiny one good-by on this—his first day at 
school. And many a throat tightens as Mother 
watches Billy or his sister with a new red dinner kit 
swing down the driveway toward the crossroads 
school. 

“There is a job ahead for Mother, Dad, and 
Teacher—and ,it must be recognized as a joint 
affair once a child starts down the road to school. 
The flag that flies over your school today should 
symbolize a unified educational front of home and 
school to solve the problems facing our boys and 
girls.”” 


@ @ Mothers today are becoming more and more 
aware of the importance of this close co-operation 
between home and school. The small groups which 
have been formed for the purpose of studying all 
phases of child development, and what each parent 
can and should contribute, are increasing in number 
every month. They should be encouraged everywhere. 
It is in connection 
with child-study 
groups that I like the 
rules which Doctor 
Mendenhall gave ata 
recent Family Life 
Conference at Cornell 
University, New 
York. They are: 
**Give children 
many experiences with stimulating people. Let them 
observe how people behave. We become honest as we 
live with honest people. 

“Children should grow up in a constructive group 
life. Let them get the things they want with the 
people they like. 

“Get people to work for a cause, old and young 
together. Let the child identify himself with some- 
thing larger than self. 

**See that the child has an understanding of religion. 

“There should be an integration of religion with other 
forms of knowledge. There should be no conflicts with 
science and other branches. Encourage questions and 
answer them honestly. Link religion with poetry, drama, 
and music. Realize that children want to believe. 

“Expose the child to real needs of himself and others. 
He will want to do something for those less fortunate. 
Let him. 

“Remove prejudice. Let the child meet and know all 
kinds of people. Let the child know that people in all 
walks of life are spiritual. Study the lives of great people.”’ 


@ @ Just the kind of school we’ve been talking about is 
shown on this page, the Prairie School of Polk County, 
Iowa. It has one of the state’s highest attendance records, 
real evidence of co-operation between Teacher Elsie 
Johnson and the parents of her pupils, many of whom 
graduated from Prairie School themselves and love it. END 
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By Louise Dale 
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Mey, Con! 


A lot of ambition and a little elbow grease go a long way to 
help a girl fix up her room at small cost. A lovely room can be 


yours, too, if you start today using the things you have at home 


A ROOM of your very own! That’s 
one of the fondest dreams of almost 
every girl. And to do the planning and 
decorating yourself makes it something 
extra special. It doesn’t take lots of 
money or a course in interior decorat- 
ing. Instead, it calls for ingenuity, 
careful planning, and hard work. Each 
of your rooms will present different 
problems, but you can get inspiration 
from the way these 4-H Club girls have 
transformed their rooms into light, 
restful, and attractive spots at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Three dollars in chicken money was 
all 17-year-old Marjorie Reeves could 
count on when she started fixing up 
her bedroom last summer in the 
Reeves’ modest farm home near 
Cisco, Illinois. Perhaps your 
room is the same type as Mar- 
jorie’s was—a 16- by 20-foot up- 
stairs bedroom with practically 
no wall space because the ceiling 
slanted to within 18 inches of the 
floor on two sides of the room. 
Needing wall space, she figured 
that at least three feet had to come off 
each side of her bedroom so that false 
walls could be built in. “‘I bet I mea- 
sured those walls 16 times,”’ she said. 

She bought light green wallboard 
and the same shade of calcimine for the 
walls. Then she painted bed, chair, 
and dresser to match; painted, var- 
nished, and waxed the floor a dark 
brown, and refinished the woodwork. 
Flowered print draperies and glass 
curtains, leftovers from other rooms, 
were hung at the two windows. 

Marjorie says it was not so much 
“Presto chango” as good hard work. 
She’s planning now to build shelves 
into the space created behind the wall- 
board so she can tuck blankets and 
school supplies out of sight. One of 
these times when she has done some 
more minute measuring for wall space, 
she’s going to build a clothes closet. 


lr YOUR room lacks closet space, 
here’s a good place for you to start. 
It’s easy to partition off a corner with 
wallboard. Or make a wardrobe of 
orange crates such as that built by 
Mary Ann and Helen Deisslin of La- 
Porte, Indiana. They used five crates, 






















two and one-half crates for each side 
of the wardrobe, and placed a long 
board across the top which allowed 
hanging space between the two sides. 
The partitions in the boxes provided 
shelf room. The whole was curtained 
with flowered chintz, and made an 
attractive as well as useful addition. 

Maybe it’s the walls in your room 
which need repapering. Why not do it 
yourself? That’s what Erma and Verla 
Stone, Mason County, Illinois, did. 
Erma took the storage room in their 
home as her particular problem. A 
dormer room, approximately 13 feet 
square with a north exposure, gave 
her an opportunity to apply her home- 
furnishings training in the use of color. 
Promised the room for her own, she 
changed the faded blue and tan com- 
plexion of the walls to a warm, rosy 
shade of pink wallpaper. Total cost 
was $3.25. By using the same paper for 
ceiling and walls, she created the il- 
lusion of more height in the room and 
subdued the effect of the slanting side 
walls. The gray woodwork was re- 
painted a delicate ivory and the blue- 
gray floor an oak brown. Two pairs of 
dainty white curtains hang in the 
room. Next step, says Erma, is to ob- 
tain some furniture. She wants simple, 
lightweight pieces, painted a rosy-pink 
color, with blue accessories to carry out 
the color scheme. Finally a wardrobe 
closet will be installed in front of an 
unused door. 


SISTER Verla, working on a room 
with a southwest exposure, selected 
wallpaper with a tiny green and yellow 
floral spray. Ivory woodwork and a 
light oak floor complete the color 
scheme. The work was done at a total 
cost of $3.42. 

Official furniture refinisher for her 
own family is Mildred Sielschott, who 
lives just down the road from Erma 
and Verla Stone. Her prize possession 
is a 50-year-old, golden-oak platform 
rocker, rescued from the attic, re- 
finished, reupholstered, and returned 
to use. Cost of the undertaking was 
only $3.68 for varnish and dark green 
mohair frieze upholstery material. 
Biggest problem was putting in the 
springs (taken from the cushion of an 
old automobile), for five springs were 
installed in place of the original three. 

If a dressing table is what your room 
needs—here’s an idea from Martha 
Catherine Jones, Fountain County, 
Indiana. An old washstand served as 
the base. She painted the stand white, 
attached curtain [ Continued on page 61 
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Dressmaking 


592. A versatile two-piece dress for early 
fall days. The blouse features a shaped 
yoke front. The trim, stitched-down box- 
pleated skirt allows plenty of room. De- 
signed for sizes 10 to 18, 29 to 36. Size 16 
(34) requires four and one-eighth yards 
39-inch material. 


709. Designed to accent a lovely figure. A 
new low waistline fitted like a basque above 
a swirling, flared skirt. The lacing trim is 
optional. Very smart in faille for your first 
fall dress with a touch of contrast in the 
lacings. Designed for sizes 12 to 18, 30 to 36. 


602. Here is a dress you’ll love and live in 
because its graceful lines really do things 
for the figure. A trimly tucked blouse tops 
the 12-gored skirt. Designed for sizes 12 to 


20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 
three and seven-eighths yards 39- 
inch material, or two and five- 
eighths yards 54-inch material. 


504, A must for young Daughter’s 
wardrobe is a long-sleeved blouse. It’s so 
graceful looking she'll love it. Designed 
for sizes six to 14. Size 10 requires one and 
one-half yards 35-inch material. 


572, Slated for the head of the class. A 
jerkin and skirt to wear over a blouse or to 
mix and match with other dresses and 
skirts. Designed for sizes eight to 14. Size 
10, skirt and jerkin, require one and three- 
eighths yards 54-inch material, or two and 
three-eighths yards 35-inch, with nap. 


480. A skirt, blouse, and shorts ensemble 
for a bright little lassie. Note the flare of 
the skirt, the suspender top, and clever 
patch pockets. Designed for sizes six to 14. 
Size 10 blouse requires one and one-half 
yards 35-inch material; skirt, two yards 35- 
inch material with nap, or one and three- 
eighths yards 54-inch; shorts, one yard 
35-inch material. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. Address all orders direct to the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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By Gladys M. Johnson 


Tae our north 40 over there to 
the fence line,” my friend said, and 
my eyes followed the shiny wire bound- 
ary line which seemed to say, ““This 
is their land, that belongs to the 
neighbors.”” 

As I tried to visualize the limits of 
my friend’s 160-acre farm home I 
thought how glad I am that we don’t 
have to fence in our thinking! What 
would we do without books and maga- 
zines, pictures, and music, and most of 
all without the privilege of exchanging 
thoughts and ideas with people? 

How wide are you making your 
Stay-at-home world? Does the fence 
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To seven young people this great skyline meant a week's adventure in learning 


which marks the boundary 
of your farm also indicate 
the limit of your thinking? 
Or have you, like thou- 
sands of other wide-awake 
farm youths of today, found 
a way to do some mental 
fence moving and make 
your world reach out to 
new horizons beyond the 
narrow limits of your own 
farm homestead? 

Seven Iowa 4-H boys and girls are 
responsible for provoking my thoughts 
along these fence-moving lines. ‘These 
seven 4-H’ers and two Iowa leaders 
went on a horizon-widening trip to 
our nation’s No. 1 metropolis, and 
there for a week paid a visit to the sky- 
high apartment homes of their New 
York City friends where they had an 
opportunity to take the big town apart 
to see what makes it tick. 

I wish you could hear the thrilling 
accounts of these educational adven- 
ture seekers who punctuate their ex- 
periences with such phrases as these: 
“I didn’t realize before—”; ““Now I 


y/ t rd 


(ingen: 
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see why—’”; and “My world is so 
much wider now—.” 

They loved every single minute of 
this thrilling trip, but they’ve all come 
home placing new values on country 
living, saying there are things we stay- 
at-homers can do to make our world 
richer and wider. 

But you want to know how these 
lucky seven received this award, don’t 
you? Well, you’ve guessed it—thru 
their own farm-youth organization, 
the 4-H Club! These seven lowa boys 
and girls were selected on a basis of 
Club work well done at home, long- 
time records, and scholastic standings. 


Tue trips were financed by the Car- 
negie Endowment of New York City 
and the lowa Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, and were open to all Iowa. 

You see, it really was a pay-me- 
back visit. A year ago five New York 
City girls came to visit the lowa farm 
girls at their state 4-H convention. Their 
trip was a glorified classroom ex- 
pedition of New York’s Lincoln High 
School’s social [ Continued on page 64 
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; All Around the House 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


1. Kleav-Kut, the name of this kitchen 
tool, describes well what it does—one side 
acts as cleaver, the other as knife. The 
girls in our Tasting-Test Kitchen say it’s 
grand for both purposes. It is made of high- 
carbon steel for lasting sharpness, plated 
with chrome to prevent rust and stains. 

he easy-to-grip rosewood handle is se- 
curely riveted so it won’t slip and slide. 
About $1.25. (Ontario Knife Co., Frank- 
linville, New York.) 


2. Of course you wouldn't—but, if you 
wanted to toss this porcelain-enameled skillet 
across the room at—well anybody, it would 
not break. It's made entirely of one piece of 
heavy-gauge steel and coated with such 
“tough” porcelain enamel it's guaranteed 
against breakage. We wouldn't recommend 
this hard usage for it all the time, tho! It is a 
good piece to have in the kitchen, doesn’t 
absorb grease, odors, or flavors, nor does it 
lose its luster; and it's stain-resisting. Be- 
cause there are no welds, seams, or fastenings, 
it is easy to clean. Comes in six sizes, from 
five and three-quarters inches of cooking 
surface to 12 inches; priced from about 59 
cents to $1.50. (The Bellaire Enamel Co., 
Bellaire, Ohio.) 


3. Another step eliminated in meal prepa- 
ration—you don’t have to handle the flour 
so many times when using this two-cup 
sifter. It has a cone-shaped bottom allow- 
ing you to sift dry ingredients right into 
the measuring cup. Just one hand is re- 
quired for sifting, leaving the other free to 
mix. Sifter is made of steel; about 50 cents. 
(Foley Mfg. Co., 9 N. E. Main St., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 


4, You know how annoying it is to be beating 
eggs, shortening, cream, or thin batter with 
the electric mixer going at a good rate of 
speed, and have your apron, table, and wall 
spattered almost immediately. The spatters 
seem unavoidable, but they're not if you use 
a spatter saver. It fits up on the shaft above 
the dashers, covering the bowl or any utensil 
as large as 15 inches in diameter. Made of 
transparent Pliofilm so you can see what you 
are doing. Leave it over the bowl when not 
in use to keep away dust. Trimmed in red, 
blue, or green; about 50 cents. (The Gillan 
Sales Co., 1355 Market St., San Francisco, 
California.) 


@®From unused wallboard lengths Mrs. J. 
L. H., Michigan, has cut pieces to fit her 
table and the extra leaves. When these 
“pads” are used they protect the table 
from possible marring by hot dishes or 
spilled liquids. 


@®Make your scrap bag of mosquito netting, 
suggests Mrs. L. S., Minnesota, so when you 
need a certain piece of material you can 
locate it quickly in the bag, without emptying 
its entire contents. 


@@® Mrs. C. H., Wyoming, has used zippers 
cut from men’s old work shirts at the ends 
of pillows. When the tickings become soiled 
she zips them open, shakes out the feathers 
into clean flour sacks and hangs them in 
the sun to air while she washes the tickings. 
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Household News 


When the tickings are dry, the feathers are 
replaced, and the zippers quickly seal 
them in. 


@®BStore white linens which are used infre- 
quently in blue paper to keep them from 
turning yellow. This advice comes from Miss 


J. C., Ohio. 


@®Babies like variety, too! And you can 
give it to them in cereal without the work 
of cooking, straining, and washing many 
pans. We mean the new strained oatmeal 
that is precooked, strained, dried, and 
flaked—all ready to serve with the addition 
of milk or formula. It’s a Vitamin B-en- 
riched cereal. (Gerber Products Co., Fre- 
mont, Michigan.) 


@® An old-fashioned round piano stool makes 
a satisfactory sick bedside table, Mrs. W. G., 
Michigan, has discovered. It requires little 
space, and the top can be turned easily 
bringing the desired article within reach of 
the patient. 


@® Protect the rug or polished floor under 
piano pedals by placing a narrow rubber 
stair tread where the shoe heels hit, sug- 
gests Mrs. R. D. B., Ohio. This helps a 
lot, especially while the children are prac- 
ticing their music lessons regularly. 


@® Wondering just what to do with those old, 
unusable cotton blankets you have? Mrs. S. 
H. R., Illinois, cuts up her worn blankets 
into squares and hems them. These make very 
fine washcloths for the family. 


@®When several comforters were badly 
worn, Mrs. J. G. A., Minnesota, purchased 
heavy sugar sacks, washed and dyed them 
a suitable color, sewed them together to 
the right size, and covered the comforters 
with them, tying together as in quilting. 
Feed sacks would work very well for this 
purpose, too. 


@®Discarded razor blades are rather dan- 
gerous to be left lying around just anywhere. 
Mrs. H. W. T., New York, covers a small 
baking-powder can with wallpaper or paint, 
cuts a slit in the lid a little wider than a blade, 
and glues the lid on the can. She sets the 
can beside the shaving cup on the shelf—dull 
blades are put in it, and when full it is buried 
and another can takes its place. 


@® Mrs. M. I. S., Nebraska, cuts scraps of 
linoleum (left over after covering the cabi- 
nets) into sizes to fit the bases of various 
bowls and plates and uses them for table 
mats. If you paint the under side of the 
mats to match your kitchen, you have re- 
versible ones that are good-looking, serv- 
iceable, and easily cleaned. 


@@lf carrying a meringue pie any distance, 
Miss J. H., Minnesota, advises inserting four 
or more toothpicks in and around the center 
of the pie before covering it with waxed paper. 
These will keep the waxed paper away from 
the meringue. 


@® Put a saucer upside down in the bottom 
of the salad bowl before filling it with 


salad. Even after standing for some time, 
your salad won’t become soggy, says Mrs. 
H. I., Nebraska. Excess dressing will be 
under the saucer. 


® Rub lard or vaseline on all hardware on 
doors and windows before painting, J. H., 
lowa, advises. Any paint spilled on these 
parts can be wiped away with the grease. 


@®When overalls get thin at the knees, 
Mrs. L. S., Missouri, cuts off the legs and 
sews them on backward to wear longer. 
Sew on opposite sides, they'll fit better. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
afe published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication. — Editor 
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1 pound beef, ground 


1 cup cracker crumbs 
34 cup chopped onion 
3 eggs, beaten 


2 drops Tabasco sauce 
Ye cup water 





1 teaspoon minced parsley 


4 Salt and pepper 
3 tablespoons butter 
1 clove garlic 


¥%4 cup chopped green pepper 
1 8-ounce can tomato paste 


1 No. 2% can tomatoes 
1% cups water 

VY teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon sugar 

¥ teaspoon chili powder 


1 1-pound package spaghetti 


Grated Parmesan cheese 


SPAGHETTI AND MEAT BALLS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ye pound lean pork, ground 


1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


A tasty combination—Apple Lemon Fluff and Fork Cookies. Recipes appear here 
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CAULIFLOWER IN SAUCE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. G. M., N. Y. 


Mix meats, crumbs, onion, 
eggs, Worcestershire and Tabasco 
sauces, one-half cup water, pars- 
ley, salt, and pepper. Shape into 
small balls. Brown in butter with 
garlic and green pepper. Add 
tomato paste, tomatoes, one and 
one-half cups water, salt, sugar, 
and chili powder. Cover and cook 
until thick. 

Cook spaghetti in boiling, 
salted water until done. Drain, 
rinse, and drain again. Place on 
large platter. Surround with 
meat balls. Pour sauce over it. 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan 
cheese, and serve. Serves six to 
eight. 

You need little more for a meal 
—a crisp combination salad, bread 
or rolls, a light dessert. 





SALMON PICNIC SALAD 


Tested in the Successful 


1 1-pound can salmon 

3 cups shredded cabbage 
¥%, cup diced celery 

¥% cup sliced radishes 

1 cup grated carrots 


¥, cup salad dressing 


1% teaspoons grated onion 
1% teaspoons prepared mustard 
¥, cup chopped sweet pickle 


—P. C. D., Mich. 


Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Mix salmon, cabbage, celery, 
radishes, and carrots in bowl. 
Chill. Add onion, mustard, and 
pickle to salad dressing; mix. 
Add this mixture to salmon and 
vegetables. Toss lightly and serve. 
Serves six to eight. This would do 
nicely for a main-dish salad. 
Serve with toasted rolls. 





FRIED POTATOES 


6 medium-sized po- 
tatoes, sliced thin 

Salt and pepper 

3 cups dry bread 
crumbs 


% cup butter 








Tested in the Successful 


—R. P., Wis. 


Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Sprinkle potato slices with salt 
and pepper; roll in bread crumbs 
and fry in butter until brown on 
both sides. If not tender, cover 
tightly and steam a few minutes. 
Serves eight. 





1 large head cauliflower 
3 egg yolks, beaten slightly 


Ye cup cream 


34, teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 
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« 

at such a good cook! How does she 
do it? I follow the recipe exactly but my 
cakes never taste like hers.” 

We hear such comments often. What 
makes a woman a good cook? Was she 
born with the gift? Perhaps it would seem 
so, but we all know there are definite 
reasons why a cook is a good one. Natural- 
ly she likes food, likes to experiment with 
it, doesn’t become discouraged with fail- 
ures. She’s learned the fundamental rules 
for preparing foods and uses them. She has 
a sharp taste; and her ingenuity helps her 
along. A good cook can prepare everyday 
food so that it appeals to the eye and 
pleases the palate no end. 

The recipes we receive every month 
prove there are many, many good cooks 
among our readers. It’s a treat to test and 
taste such good dishes. Won’t you try these 
readers’ favorites which we have selected 
this month for your own home kitchens? 


For good foods from readers. Tested in 
Successful Farming'’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. O. F. E., Minn. 


Wash, trim, and soak cauli- 
flower in salt water 10 minutes; 
drain; cook until tender in boil- 
ing water. Divide into flowerets; 
arrange on a platter and pour 


1% teaspoon cayenne pepper over it the sauce which is made 


4 tablespoons lemon juice 
3 tablespoons butter 


as follows: Cook egg yolks, cream, 
salt, nutmeg, pepper, and lemon 
juice in a double boiler until 


thick, stirring constantly. Remove from heat; add butter, and 
beat well until butter is melted. Serves six. 





FORK COOKIES 


—Miss G. B., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup lard 


1 cup brown sugar 
1 cup granulated sugar 
3 eggs, beaten well 


31% cups flour 


2 teaspoons soda 

2 teaspoons cream of tartar 
Vf teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream shortening and sugars. 
Add eggs; mix well. Sift flour; 
measure; sift with soda, cream of 
tartar, and salt. Add to first mix- 
ture. Add vanilla; mix well. Chill 
for an hour or two. Pinch off 
dough and shape into balls. 
Place on cooky sheet and press 
flat with a greased fork. Bake 
in hot oven (400°) 12 to 15_min- 
utes. Makes five dozen cookies. 





SWEDISH HAM BALLS 


—Mrs. O. M. C., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Tes! Kitchen 


1 pound smoked ham, ground 


11% pounds lean pork, ground 
2 cups dry bread crumbs 
Salt and pepper 


2 eggs, beaten 
1 cup milk 


3/4, cup brown sugar 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 


1 cup vinegar 
Ye cup water 


Mix meats, bread crumbs, salt, 
pepper, eggs, and milk; shape into 
balls. Place in baking pan. Com- 
bine brown sugar, mustard, vine- 
gar, and water; stir until sugar 
is dissolved. Pour over ham balls. 
Bake in moderate oven (325°) one 
and one-half hours, basting fre- 
quently with sauce in the pan. 
Serve with au gratin potatoes, 
buttered green beans, cottage 


cheese, and whole-wheat bread. Serves 12. [ Continued on page 60 
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Do YOU recall the sinking feeling 
you had last time you searched the 
town for a new dress? Nothing looked 
just right, and the mirror seemed to 
make you look larger than usual. Per- 
haps you were guilty of pulling dress 
after dress over last year’s figure. 
That’s reason enough for the wee 
frown of dissatisfaction reflected in the 
mirror when trying on the “new” 
dress! 

Just as last season’s hat looks like 
yesterday’s omelet, so does the founda- 
tion garment that is worn from year to 
year. 

Let’s put that weary looking “last 
season’s’’ to some good use. It can be 
your best friend and tell all. Examine 
it closely. 

1. Were you always pulling it up? 
You may need a higher girdle. 

2. Did you tug at the lower edge aft- 
er sitting? You may need a larger or 
longer girdle. 

3. Were you always pulling up strag- 
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gling straps? Check your new one to 
see that the straps are correctly placed 
with inserts of elastic. 

4. Was it inclined to prod you in the 
diaphragm? Perhaps your garment 
was too high or too small in the waist, 
or the front bones may have been too 
long. 

5. Did it have a tendency to pull 
down at the shoulders? It may be your 
all-in-one garment was too short at the 
midriff. 

6. Did it wrinkle at the waist? It 
probably was too long. 

Now comes the selection of the right 
foundation garment. What should you 
know, and what can you do about get- 
ting the proper-fitting one? 


First decide what you want your 
garment to do for you. Flatten the 
hips? Slim the waistline? Control the 
thigh fullness, or minimize the bust 
line? Whichever it is, the right founda- 
tion garment can do it. The well- 


Full Fig¥® 


trained corsetiére is your best friend, 
but for real satisfaction it pays to know 
your own needs before making a final 
selection. 

Let’s look closely at your silhouette 
and analyze your figure type. ‘The cor- 
set industry, as a rule, uses the follow- 
ing types: The short, the average, and 
the tall. Within each type we have the 
top-heavy or full-busted, flat-hipped 
figure, the full hip with the small bust, 
the ‘straight up and down, muscular 
figure, and the full figure with full 
waist, bust, and hips. Notice, too, 
whether you’re long-, short-, or aver- 
age-waisted. 


Bopy measurements should be tak- 
en accurately to determine size. It is 
well to take them undressed. 

Bust measurements include the 
width of the back thru the shoulder 
blades. Waist measurement means the 
circumference of the normal waistline. 
Hip measurement [ Continued on page 67 























Furnishings , 


By Louise Dale 


(), Our new home has hardwood floors. How 


should | care for them? 


A. It’s best to wax hardwood floors with a 
paste floor wax. Clean regularly with a 
dry brush or mop—not an oil mop. Take 
up dirt with liquid wax or a cloth 
dampened slightly with water; wipe dry 
immediately. In doorways or other points 
of heavy traffic apply new wax every few 
months. Don’t use much water on a hard- 
wood floor for it may make black spots. 


(), We're remodeling and modernizing our 
kitchen. Would it be out of place to install 
a lavatory in one corner since there isn't 
place for a separate room? 


A. Not at all. You’ll find that such a lava- 
tory will save many steps and wear and 
tear on the bathroom as well as leave the 
kitchen sink free for food preparation. 
Placed near the outside entrance, it'll be 
handy for the men when they come in to 
wash for meals. A mirror or mirrored 
cabinet above it would add greatly to its 
convenience, 


0), What is meant by “glass curtains’’? 


A these are the sheer curtains hanging 
next to the pane, and their purpose is to 
give privacy and diffuse the sunlight. On 
some windows, these curtains are all that 
are needed. In informal rooms such as 
Early American, where the windows are 
apt to be short, glass curtains alone are the 
best treatment. They can be hung straight 
across the windows just to clear the sill 
or the floor. The trend today is toward 
floor length, but in some rooms the short 
type is preferable. Usually these curtains 
are gathered on a rod. If they are tied 
back, the inside edge should be finished 


with a ruffle or fringe. 


(), We have just bought a new rug for our 
living-room. It has quite a heavy pile. Is it 
necessary to use a pad under it? 


A. You can get along without a pad under 
your new rug, but I don’t recommend it. 
You'll find a pad will add years to the life 
of your rug, as well as to its luxurious effect. 
he soft cushion will help to prevent the 
breaking down of the pile of the rug. 
Choose a pad of good quality that is per- 
manently mothproof. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Successful Farming, Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, lowa. This service to you is free. 















ARE YOU A 
WASH-DAY 
WIFE ? 













Does your 
husband have 
to give up one eve- 
ning a week to wash- 

day? Does washing leave 
you so ‘done in’ you can’t 
even drag yourself to a movie? 














HERE’S no better reason for using Fels-Naptha Soap 
than this: richer, golden soap and gentle, dirt-loosen- 
ing naptha make a combination that can’t be equalled 
for taking the back-breaking labor out of washday. 
No weak, would-be beauty soap can get a// the deep- 
down dirt the way Fels-Naptha Soap does. In hard or 
soft water, hot or cool, this Peerless Pair of Clean- 
ers—gentle naptha and golden soap, provide 
washday help that saves your hands, your 
energy—yes, saves your money, too. 


If you have been a ‘washday wife’, get a bar 
of Fels-Naptha Soap from your grocer. Use 
it next washday and warn your 


399 husband you'll be ready to step 
cys out that night. 
uv 
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cAME - ecoRDS 


3 EASY WAYS TO CLEAN! 


SAVE MONEY AND WORK. 
Sprinkle Climalene in the water to 
“soften” it. It loosens grease, removes 
stubborn dirt, too. Clean woodwork, 
painted walls, floors, tile this EASY 
ECONOMICAL WAY. 


‘ 
- 


CLIMALENE LOOSENS HEAVY 
GREASE and dirt. Add 2 tablespoons 
to the wash water—24 usual amount 
of soap, wash in regular way . . . rinse. 
Clothes come out CLEAN AND SOFT. 


CLIMALENE CLEANS DAIRY 
UTENSILS quickly and easily. It 
removes milk film from separators, 
milk cans, bottles and strainers— 
ENDS HARD RUBBING—lowers 
bacteria count. 


CLEANS: 
Floors, Tiles 
Linoleums 
Painted Walls 
Woodwork 
Family Wash 
Work Clothes 
Dishes—Bottles 
Dairy Utensils 





CLIMALENE 


10¢ AND 25c¢ AT YOUR GROCERS 
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Successful Recipes 


APPLE LEMON FLUFF 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 quart thick, strained Dissolve gelatin in hot water; chill 

applesauce, chilled When starting to congeal, whip until thick 

4 teaspoons grated and fluffy. Fold in applesauce and lemon 

lemon rind rind. Turn into two large pans (nine by 

12 inches) or individual molds or sherbet 

glasses. Chill until firm. Serve plain, with whipped cream or with chilled custard 
sauce. Garnish with strips of red apple. Serves 24. 


—D. B., lowe 


4 packages lemon 
gelatin 
2 quarts hot water 





RAISIN BREAD —Mrs. E. C., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 package granular 2 teaspoons salt 
or 1 cake fresh 6 tablespoons 
yeast melted lard 

1 cup lukewarm About 6 cups flour, 
water sifted 

1 teaspoon sugar 1 cup seedless 

1 cup milk raisins 

VY cup sugar 


Put yeast into lukewarm water; add one 
teaspoon sugar, stir, and let stand five min. 
utes. Scald milk, dissolve in it one-half cup 
sugar, salt, and lard. Cool to lukewarm. 
Sift flour before measuring. Place two cups 
sifted flour in mixing bowl; blend with 
softened yeast. Beat smooth. Add lukewarm 
milk mixture and enough more flour to 
make a medium soft dough. Knead until 
smooth and elastic. Let rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk. Fold down dough 
and work in the raisins, dredged in flour. Let rise until almost doubled in bulk. Divide 
dough and shape into two loaves. Place in greased bread pans. Brush tops with melted 
butter. Let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) 10 minutes: 
reduce heat to 350° and bake 35 minutes longer. Remove from oven and brush loaves 
with melted butter. 





BEEF AND CHEESE SANDWICH SPREAD —Mrs. L. K., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Heat beef and cheese in double boiler, 
When cheese begins to melt add beaten egg 
and tomatoes; stir thoroly until all ingredi- 
ents are blended. Remove from heat. Serve 
piping hot over toast, or keep in cold place 
in covered jar for sandwiches. Enough for eight to 10 sandwiches. 


1 egg, beaten well 
1h cup tomatoes 


2 ounces dried 
beef, chopped 

1 pound cream 
cheese, g 





% What is more delicious than a frosted glass of good, homemade grape 
juice? Here’s a quick, easy way to make it: Crush two quarts stemmed, 
washed Concord Grapes. Add one pint water and simmer un :il seeds are 
free from pulp. Put in jelly bag and let stand until juice has drained from 
pulp. Add one-half cup sugar to juice and boil five minutes. Pour into hot, 
sterilized jars and seal. This makes one quart of rich grape juice which 
will need to be diluted before serving.—J. H., Iowa. 


% On a very warm day when you need a simple, hot dish to complete 
your otherwise cold meal, prepare baked tomatoes, using one for each 
person served. Cut tomatoes in half and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Place a few rosemary leaves in center of each half, arrange in buttered 
baking dish, and dot with butter. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 20 minutes. 


* * * * * + * * * * * * * 


THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


When there’s not so much last-minute prep- 
aration required for dinner, it is always 
more enjoyable. Here, the grape juice may 
come from the “‘already bottled’”’ shelf; the 
dessert may be prepared the day before; the 
salad ingredients cleaned and chilled during 
“off” hours; the dressing mixed and ready 
for shaking and use just before serving. That 
leaves the spaghetti and meat balls for 
special attention; so this isn’t a hard-to 
prepare meal. It’s a balanced one, contains 
a colorful variety of tastes and textures, and 
a healthful supply of protein, minerals, fats, 
sugars, starches, water, roughage, and vita- 
mins A, B, C, and G. 


Grape Juice* 
Spaghetti and Meat Balls * 
Combination Salad—French Dressing 
Toasted Rolls 
Apple Lemon Fluff* 
Fork Cookies * 


Tea Coffee Milk 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 


Butter 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors 
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A Room of My Own 
[ Continued from page 53] 


rods to the front corners and a dainty 
ruffling of blue sateen with an over-ruffle 
of white voile to the ends and to the cur- 
tain rods, thereby allowing the front cur- 
tains to be opened and closed for ready 
access to drawer space. The top of the 
washstand was covered with a piece of 
mirror cut from an old dresser mirror. A 
dressing stool was made from an old organ 
stool with a cushion to fit the top. 

Beverly George, an Iowa 4-H Club girl, 
asked her dad to help operate on her high- 
backed bed. Now it looks like a new one, 
especially since Beverly painted her furni- 
ture a coral-peach shade. She carried her 
color plan out by painting the walls cream 
and the ceiling blue-green. The window 
shades are made of green chintz, especial- 
ly lovely because of a purple-pink clover 
design. Her dainty curtains are white. 

The particular pride of Rita Henke, 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin, is her new 
boudoir chair which started life many 
years ago as a rocker. After removing the 
rockers, Rita padded the chair and gave it 
a gay print cover. Take a look around in 
your attic and see if there isn’t just such a 
piece which you could renovate for your 
room. 


THEsE are only a few ideas which up- 
and-coming young girls have carried out 
in connection with their 4-H Club work, 
and which you might use. Above all, let 
your room express you, both as to colors 
and type of furnishings. You'll find that 
whether your project be large or small it 
will instill in you a growing pride in your 
surroundings, and you’ll be amply re- 
warded for your work in the satisfaction of 
self-accomplishment. You'll also learn to 
appreciate fine old furnishings, as well as 
learn the possibilities in making useful and 
good-looking furniture practically out of 
nothing. After all, it’s good taste rather 
than the amount of money spent that de- 
termines both the livability and the beauty 
of a room, 

So, girls, don’t be discouraged if your 
room is drab and down-at-the-heel and 
your purse is slim. Roll up your sleeves, 
and you’ll be surprised at the good results 
and fun you’il have at the same time. 














“For some reason or other | have 


Aunt Sarah: Goodness gracious, Judy! You 
can’t possibly waltz your jelly off the stove 
that fast and expect it to jell! 

Judy: Sure I can, Auntie! And it will jell 
quickly and just right, too. All fruits do 
—every time—with precious SURE-JELL 





Aunt Sarah: It’s a mighty pretty color! If 


it just tastes as good as it looks... 

Judy: You’ll smack your lips, Auntie, dear! 
This short-boil method, with SURE-JELL, 
saves the lovely fresh fruit flavor—doesn’t 
let it waste off in steam! 


MAKE JELLY Uke 
Ae007S BUSINESs 











... IT"S SO EASY TO JELL 
ALL FRUITS WITH 


SUREWVELL! 













Y | Wet 
Aunt Sarah: YOU—making jelly, Judy! I 
never thought to see this day! 

Judy: Don’t think I’ve turned household 
drudge, though, Auntie! I’ll be through with 
this job in 15 minutes. There—it’s boiled 
exactly 4% minute, so... 





‘ z - ' | 
Aunt Sarah: Do tell! And, I declare, you’ve 
filled 10 glasses! Why, that’s 4 more than 
I'd get from that much fruit! 

Judy: % more! You see, with SURE-JELL I 
don’t boil the juice away, so naturally I get 
a lot more jelly! 











Aunt Sarah: Judy, you’re smarter than I 
thought! This SURE-JELL is all right! 

Judy: It’s a wow! And look, Auntie—since all 
fruits can’t be handled alike, this recipe 
chart that comes in the package gives a 
separate recipe for each fruit! 


Why SURE-JELL delights so many women that it has become 







... With any fruit 


. . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 
INEXPENSIVE 


with each fruit 


time and hot work 





America’s largest selling Powdered Pectin Product 


GIVES SURE RESULTS ... the same every time 


NICE TO USE... easy, convenient to handle 


GIVES YOU HOME-TESTED RECIPES for success 
SHORT-BOIL METHOD WITH SURE-JELL . . . saves 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! Gives you 
a bigger showing of more delicious jams 
and jellies for your outlay of time and fruit! 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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no desire to meet the camp hostess!" 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 — SEE. . 
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BETTER 
RESULTS 


when you bake 





No wonder Clabber Girl is the 
baking day favorite in millions 
of homes . .. the enthusiastic 
choice of millions of women, 
women who are proud of their 
baking, proud of their thrift.. 
Order a can of Clabber Girl 
from your grocer today. You 
will be amazed when he tells 
you Clabber Girl’s price. And, 
you will be delighted with your 
baking results. 


You Pay Less for Clabber Girl 
-..+ but You Use No More... 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 








Boo How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
‘Ilustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 


Visine 975 


This Home for 








E 30%t0 407 
on Your New Home.. 


Don’t pay several hundred dollars more than neces- 
sary when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill 
at our low factory price. We ship you the materials— 
lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. aint, glass, hardware, 
nails, etc., all included in the price—no extra charges. 
We y the freight. Plans furnished—also complete 
building instructions. No wonder our customers write 
us that we saved them 30% to 40%, compared with 
builders’ prices. Easy terms—monthly payments. 


Handsome Big 
CATALOGUE 
Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 
money-saving prices. Designs to suit 
everyone. 
Write for your catalogue today 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1919 Bay City, Michigan 
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By Maxine Schweiker 
v 


You may envy other women their charm, 
wit, or beauty, but when you start envying 
them their well-groomed appearance, 
that’s just plain feminine nonsense! Be- 
cause every woman can achieve that same 
neat, trim look just by spending a little ex- 
tra time in dressing and making up her 
face, and those extra minutes will pay big 
dividends in improving her general ap- 
pearance. 

Perhaps summer’s cas- 
ualness in dress has left you 
in a rut. Do you “‘toss your- 
self together’”” when you’re 
going somewhere? Then 
you probably look it. Or 
maybe you rush around 
doing too many tasks and 
have to skimp on bathing? 

The look of good groom- 

ing that some women achieve is rather 
hard to define, but we do know it can’t be 
had without immaculate cleanliness, both 
of body and garments, at all times. That 
means no skipping of daily baths, and if a 
tub bath is out of the question, then take a 
shower or sponge bath. Pin your hair up 
out of the way, or tie it with a hanky, so 
that you can scrub your neck and ears to a 
pink perfection without disturbing your 
coiffure. 

Neat hair can do more than anything 
else to establish that smart, well-groomed 
look. Straggling locks, hair that cries for 
a shampoo, curls that sag, these will mark 
you a careless person before the observer 

has a chance to see whether 
your shoes are shined or 
your fingernails clean. 
Avoid a “run-down”’ look 
by pinning up your hair at 
night, with frequent sham- 
poos, and by doing a little 
repair work with wave set 
and pins between visits to the beauty shop. 
The family, too, will probably appreciate 
your selecting a hair-do that can be quickly 
combed into place in the mornings, with- 
out looking like a mop until you find leisure 
time to comb it. 

You’d be surprised how many men 
judge a woman by her teeth. They feel 
that a woman who doesn’t keep her teeth 
sparkling white, free from that untidy 
yellowish tinge, just can’t possibly be very 

fastidious about her other 
habits. Keeping your teeth 
attractive and white is only 
a matter of brushing them 
at least twice daily, using 
powder, paste, or liquid 
dentifrice, and seeing your 
dentist twice a year. ! think 
that a good brushing with 
ordinary baking soda once 
every few weeks will give teeth an extra 
shine and whiteness. 

Now that we have your hair fixed neatly 

and attractively and your teeth shining 
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like the stars, let’s see about your make- 
up. Rouge applied aimlessly or lipstick 
that doesn’t stick to its course are grooming 
hazards. Powder must be smoothed out, 
and your eyebrows and 

eyelashes brushed free from \ 


clinging powder with a 
small brush dipped in oil. 
Pink or brush your eye- 

brows into line to give your 

eyes a clean-cut look. Ni \ 

Another common make- \\ 
up error destructive to 
grooming is in using foun- 
dation cream so thickly that powder cakes, 
or in choosing a powder that is too dark or 
too light for your skin, resulting in a spotty 
appearance. A good mirror and plenty of 
dressing-table light will show you these 
flaws before you face the cold scrutiny of 
others. 

Hands can tell a story of good grooming 
all by themselves. Cuticle pushed back, 
nails nicely shaped, liquid polish (if you 
like it) adorning them. And of course if 
you’re striving for neatness, it goes with- 
out saying that you’ll remove old polish as 
soon as it chips or peels. 

Next stop on our groom- 
ing chart is clothes, and A 
what an important stop 
that is! Most of us will ad- 
mit we slip up on neatness 
here, so it’s just a question 
of how far and how often 
we slip. 

Perhaps it’s because we don’t realize 
that a wardrobe needs upkeep, just as a 
house needs regular repairs. Seams pull, 
hems need shortening to keep up with 
fashion, and white touches need to be 
laundered after ev ery 
wearing, or every second 
wearing. In fact, there’s no 
better way to establish a 
neat look than by wearing 
a black dress with spic ’n’ 
span white trimming. 

Check yourself on run- 
over heels, uneven hems, / 
slips that droop beneath on 
your dress, and shoulder 
straps that don’t stay put. Whenever you’re 
going out, save five minutes for a final 
checkup with plenty of time to brush hair 
and powder off your clothes. 

In fact, it might not be a bad idea if we 
women had to spend a year in the Army 
and present ourselves for a critical inspec- 
tion every morning. Shoes shined, hair 
neat, clothes in order, with no safety pins 
pinch-hitting for buttons. Bet we’d change 
our ways some! 

Anyway, this is as good a time as ever to 
discard summer’s lazy ways along with 
summer’s casual clothes, and swing into 
autumn with better grooming habits and 
consequently better looks. It’s the best, inex- 
pensive way to up your good-looks rating! 









oun PAREKTS 
FORUM 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 


—Editors. 


Shampoo Sessions. Our 16-month-old 
daughter used to wriggle and cry when- 
ever I washed her hair. Now at shampoo 
time I put her in a highchair, pull the 
chair to the table, and place a large mirror 
before her. She finds her soapsudsy head so 
interesting and amusing she sits quietly 
watching and laughing instead of crying. 
—Mrs. E. H. R., Franklin, Ind. 


Doing Dishes. It’s a task for both Mother 
and young daughter when daughter is 
learning to dry dishes. I decided to use two 
dish-draining pans so that while my 
daughter tried to empty one, the other was 
being filled. She didn’t feel so rushed at 
first, and it didn’t take long for her to 
keep up with my dishwashing.—Mrs. C. 
M., Sturgeon, Mo. 


Spelling Grades Improved. Our third- 
grade daughter was doing quite nicely in 
all her school subjects except spelling, 
which she disliked. Our attempts to hold 
evening spelling bees proved futile. I 
noticed there was a particular radio pro- 
gram she liked to listen to every evening 
after school. One day I told her she would 
have to present me with a ticket every 
evening before she could listen to her 
favorite radio program—and that ticket 
was to be her spelling paper for the day 
with a perfect grade, She got right to work 
and it wasn’t very long before she was 
giving the “‘tickets” to me quite regularly. 
-Mrs. H. H., Atlanta, Kans. 


Duty Drawings. Our five girls were con- 
stantly complaining about having to do 
more than their share of the housework 
before school each morning. I finally hit 
upon a plan which has turned the work 
into fun. I divided the chores into five 
parts and wrote each part on a card. 
Every Sunday evening the cards are put 
into a hat and shaken, then each girl 
draws one and the task drawn is hers for 
the week. If, by any chance, one girl 
draws the same job two weeks in succession 
she is allowed to draw again. This gives an 
element of surprise to the duties.—Mrs. 
FP. L. H., Crawford, Nebr. 


Drinking Milk. Each of our three boys, 
aged 10, six, and three, has his own 
pitcher of milk at the table every meal. 
I find they enjoy pouring the liquid them- 
selves and they drink more of it.—Mrs. 
C. E. W., Newark, Ohio. 





Why not send in your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar is paid for every success- 
ful idea published. Write to Elizabeth Cobb 


Ellis, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

















“1 wish Gramp didn’t live with us... 


44 
* 


so there 









A young mother 
learns the best way to solve 


an old problem 






1. I don’t believe in spanking my lit- day, I could have whaled him! My 
tle boy, Stevie. But when the little imp husband’s father is a darling and he’s so 
was so rude to his Grandpa, the other _ sensitive about having to live with us. 








2. The fuss started when I asked Gramp to 3. I had to punish Stevie for hurting Gramp’s 


give Stevie a laxative. Stevie set up a howl. feelings. That's why the three of us looked so 
He hated the taste of it and he flatly re- miserable when my cousin, who’s a registered 
fused to take it. So Gramp forced it down nurse, stopped by. When I told her about it, 
him. Then Stevie yelled he hated Gramp and she looked startled. “Why run the risk of fore- 


wished he didn’t live w 


ith us. ing him to take a bad-tasting laxative?” 


_ 




















4. “You can shock a child’s delicate nervous 5. “You can really rely on Fletcher's Casto- 
system that way; my cousin wenton.“Children ria,” she added. “It’s thorough, but mild. 
should get a nice-tasting laxative—one made There isn’t a single harsh purging drug in it. 
especially for children, not a harsh, adult’s Try it ... I know you'll agree with me.” So 
laxative. Why don’t you try Fletcher’s Cas- I walked her down to Main Street and bought 
toria? Kids love it and it’s safe and efficient.” a bottle right then and there. 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 


Senna is especially processed in 
6. Well, the next time Stevie needed a laxa- Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
tive, I let Gramp give him Fletcher’s Casto- and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


ria. And Stevie did love the taste. He hugged tI a 
Llhecr CASTORIA 


Gramp and they’ve been great buddies ever 
since. Fletcher’s Castoria sure solved my The SAFE laxative for children 
youngster’s laxative problem ...the safe way! 
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...and Enjoy Healthful 
Steady Heating Comfort 
All Winter Long 


Amazing New Stove 
Heats All Day and All Night 
Without Refueling 


This coal heater is 
amazing America 
with its remarkable 
performance—econ- 
omy — convenience. 
Has semi-automat- 
ic, magazine feed. 
Holds 100 to 200 lbs. 
of coal. Burns any 
kind of coal, coke, 
briquets or wood. 
No clinkers, only 
fine ash. Your home 
is WARM every || 
MORNING regard- 
less of the weather. 
You need start a fire 
but once a year! 


Write for free 
literature. in New England 
western states.) 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. 10, 1012 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. ¢-4 


Warm Morning 


Loal Heater 


CORNS Go Fast! 


Doctor’s New Double-Quick Relief 


New Sxper-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 

stantly stop shoe friction; lift shoe pressure. Quickly 

relieve pain. These thin, soft-as-down, soothing, 

popeuse cushioning pads ease new or tight shoes; 
ip prevent corns, sore 

toes, blisters. Separate 

Medications included for 

speedily removing corns or 

callouses. Cost but a trifle. 

Get a box today! 


NEW Sz 




















( Price sli nts Righes 














Books—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 

are full directions for sevens out and constructing 

tile drains correctly. Illustrated 200 pages, cloth, 
1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. 


ss — ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy FI 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
“a convenient — Cannot onal - 
) entrees come anr= 








jomers, int 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N 


EVER FLY KILLER 
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How Wide Is 


Your World? 
[ Continued from page 55 | 


studies division. So, turn about’s fair play. 
All but one of the seven New York City 
visitors are pictured on page 55. The miss- 
ing young lady is Ruth Ann Hermanson, 
The others are: Wade Hauser, Jr., Marian 
Hoppe, William Sayre, Harriet Monson, 
Robert Rogers, and Grace Miner. 

But this was no ordinary sight-seeing 
tour, for you can’t see what makes the 
wheels of a great city go around by taking 
a bus ride thru Manhattan or visiting 
Grant’s Tomb. The seven, with their two 
Iowa leaders and their hosts and hostesses, 
made a crack o’dawn trip to the terminal 
market to find out how a city is fed! 

At the Free Port of New York they 
peeked into the problems of foreign mar- 
keting when they examined Argentine beef 
and tasted stored Brazilian nuts. They 
visited the tenement housing projects and 
the slums; labor problems took on a new 
meaning when a dress factory was visited. 
They enjoyed one of Broadway’s finest 
plays, ate at the automat, and dined at the 
Rainbow Room atop Rockefeller Center! 

Yes, they’ve all come home with new 
visions—saying to us at home, “Adventure 
can be ours, too, here at home if we read, 
think, and explore our homes and com- 
munities for new adventures. 


Are you making the most of the possi- 
bilities within your reach? Do you read 
anything besides the funnies in the daily 
paper? Does your hand on the radio dial 
automatically tune in the cowboy favorites 
in preference to good music? Have you 
taken time out to find out more about that 
picture at home which you enjoy? 

One of the tripsters, Marian Hoppe, 
wrote to me after she came home: “I 
realize now how full my life is here at 
home. There is time and a place to think. 
I can wander out in the field where I can be 
alone, but in the city where people practi- 
cally live on top of each other thereisn’t such 
a thing as a big field under the open sky.” 

When I asked William Sayre how life 
for New York City youth differed from 
Iowa 4-H’ers he said, ““They probably get 
the same amount of sleep as we do, but 
their hours are different!” 

Talking to the factory workers about 
labor problems impressed young Sayre 
the most. He wanted to find out if what 
he’d been reading was true. “After you 
see what the workers have to do and study 
the problems of city living, then you begin 
to understand why there are labor dif- 
ferences,” Bill said. He liked the city, oh 
very much, but felt sorry for them all “be- 
cause,” he said, “the average New York 
City boy and girl miss a lot by not getting 
out in the country, close to Nature. It 
seems tome they are missing something—.” 


You and I who’ve heard the crick- 
ets sing in the field at night and have seen 
the glorious sunset across the open field and 
have smelled the clean, sweet fragrance 
of growing things—we know what that 
something is. 

Push out that mental fence line and 
make your world of thought a wide one! 
We can’t all travel here and there, but in 
America today we can exchange ideas, 
read, think for ourselves, and make our 
world stand out on either side as wide and 
as tall as we want it. A wide world of 
thought is your American heritage. END 
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Gay Conversation 
Brings Many Admirers 


Tue girl who’s learned the art of good 
conversation! What an advantage she 
has over the girls who think what to say 
hours afterwards. 

Knowing expressive words, she doesn’t 
bore you with such trite remarks as 
**the lights were pretty.’’ She captures 
your attention with vivid, descriptive 
phrases, speaks of a ‘myriad of lights.” 

On social occasions she is poised, too, 
knowing the gracious thing to say, al- 
ways puts the unexpected guest at ease. 

Learn to talk effectively, charmingly. 
Successful Farming’s 32-page booklet, 
**Effective Phrases for All Occasions” 
(No. K172), gives phrases for social and 
business occasions, lectures, letters, 
toasts. Contains many lively descrip- 
tive phrases to brighten your talk. 
Send 10c for your copy today! 


Extra Helps 
Public Speaking Self-Taught (No. K162). 


Speeches for many occasions, tips for toastmaster, 
radio speaker; dozens of other suggestions... . l(c 
How to Improve Your Vocabulary (No. K121). 
Here’s the key to a wider vocabulary, to correct 
use of familiar words, proper pronunciations, and 
more colorful, expressive speech. 32 pages 
Good Letter Writing Made Easy (No. KI114). 
Sample letters—thank you’s, congratulations, in- 
Ho sad applications—to guide you 10c 
Self-Instruction in Shorthand (No. K183). 
easy-to-learn lessons of Pitman shorthand... . . 10c 
Advertising Design Self-Taught (No. K197). 
arn these simple rules to present your work in 
a professional manner 10c 
Simple Cartooning Self-Taught (No. 
Tells how you can become a good cartoonist. . . 
Fashion Drawing Made Easy (No. K193). In- 
structs you in the art of — illustrations... . 10c 
Getting a Job With the U. S. Government (No. 
K195). Tells all about the Fodunal Civil Service— 
your opportunities of getting a job 10«: 


For Beauty and Health 
Vitamins to Keep You Fit (No. K100). Get 


maximum vitamin values from the food you eat 
every day. 32 pages 

Best Exercises for Health and Beauty (No. K175). 
Illustrated exercises for the waistline, shoulders, 
arms, bust, hips, legs, and fi 10c 

The New Way to a Youthful Figure (No. K127). 
Revapture your youthful figure 10c 

Overcoming Nerves and Everyday Health Prob- 
lems (No. K145). Covers causes and cure for 

“nerves”—lists exercises to keep you fit 

What You Should Know About Nursing (No. 

K180). Learn the proper way to care for the sick 1c 


Club Helps—Entertainment 
Club Women’s Guide (No. K181). Tells how to 


organize club meetings, programs, committee 
work—and methods for raising money 10c 
Funds for Clubs or Chapter. Contains scores of 
tested money-making ideas, gathered from hun- 
dreds of successful organizations Se 
Party Games for All Occasions (No. K164). Action, 
table, circle games; stunts for spelling bees. Cos- 
tume parties; many more................+5+ 10c 
Farm Picture Taking. Learn the art of online «<* 
pictures at all times 
World’s Best Loved Poems (No. K130). You 
favorites are listed 10« 


Address all orders to: 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3909 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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An Apple a Day 


A BUSHEL of apples? That means you 
have the “makings” for desserts, salads, 
meat and vegetable accompaniments, 
pastries, cobblers—almost everything that’s 
good to eat. 

A variety suited to both cooking and 
eating raw is probably the most convenient 
to have on hand, for it lends itself to any 
preparation. Jonathans, with their beauti- 
ful red color and fine flavor, are a favorite 
of these double-duty varieties. Winesaps, 
Wealthy, and McIntosh are others which 
may be used almost any way you please. 

For cooking apples, try Black Twig, 
Rome Beauty, Baldwin, or Ben Davis. Or, 
if you want to eat them raw, Delicious and 
Grimes Golden are mild and sweet. 

Let’s try a colorful, raw-apple salad first. 


Red-Apple Salad 
4 unpeeled Jona- can cheese 
than apples 4 cup chopped 


Orange juice pecans 
14 cupchoppedcelery Mayonnaise 
4 cup cubed Ameri- 6 lettuce leaves 


Cube apples with stainless steel knife. 
(Do not peel.) Add enough orange juice to 
coat each cube for flavor and to prevent its 
turning brown. Mix apples, celery, cheese, 
and pecans with mayonnaise. Place on 
lettuce leaves. Serves six. 

Almost everybody likes a slice of cheese 
with apple pie. But here’s a new recipe for 
the old favorite cheese-and-apple combi- 
nation that’s different: 


Cheese-Apple Crisp 


6 apples 1 cup flour 

4 cup water Few grains salt 

1 tablespoon lemon Ye cup butter 
juice 11% cups grated 

1% cups sugar cheese 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Peel and slice apples. Put in shallow, 
greased baking dish; then add water and 
lemon juice. Mix sugar, cinnamon, flour, 
salt; work in butter to form a crumbly 
mixture; then add grated cheese and 
spread mixture over the apples. Bake for 
35 minutes in moderate oven (350°) until 
apples are soft and crust is crisp. Garnish 
with whipped cream. Serves six generously. 

When you’re having baked chicken, 
roast pork, or leg of lamb for dinner, you 
have a wonderful opportunity to serve 
spiced apples as an accompaniment, Some 
call these ““Men’s Delight!” 


Spiced Apples 


1 quart sugar 2 oranges 
1% quarts water 1 lemon 
2teaspoons cinnamon 8 tart apples 


Boil water, sugar, cinnamon, and rinds 
of orange and lemon (cut fine) together for 
30 minutes, medium fast. Then add lemon 
and orange juice, Pare and quarter apples, 
and cook slowly in the sirup until a golden 
color, Let apples cool in the sirup. Serve 
cold, using apples and bits of the orange 
and lemon peel as a meat or fowl garnish. 

One more hint before you hurry to the 
kitchen to begin using that bushel of apples 
... have you ever tried fresh applesauce, 
rather thick, with a little spice in it, as a 
filling for warm gingerbread? It’s delicious. 





bh 


HOW A WIFE OVERCAME THE 
“ONE NEGLECT” 





THAT OFTEN WRECKS ROMANCE 


ly Husband fell OUuUL of = 








1 couldn't understand it when Paul’s love began to cool. We'd been so happy when 
we got married and bought our farm—then he began treating me like a stranger. 














Finally, | overcame my embarrassment and 
told our old family doctor everything. He said, 
“Your marriage problem is a common one. 
Authorities say the cause is often the wife’s 
neglect of feminine hygiene. 

















You can bet I bought a bottle of Lysol next 
time I got to the drug store in town. I find it 
soothing, and the feminine hygiene directions 
are easy to follow. And... as for Paul and me 
... we're closer than ever before. 


FOR 
FEMININE HYGIENE 
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“In cases like yours,” the doctor went on, “I 
recommend Lysol disinfectant for intimate per- 
sonal care. Lysol does more than cleanse and 
deodorize. It kills millions of germs on instant 
contact, without harm to sensitive tissues.” 





Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC — gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali. It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a powerful germicide, 
active in presence of organic matter 
(such as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREAD- 
ING—Lysol solutions spread and 
virtually search out germs in deep 
crevices. ECONOMICAL—small bottle 
makes almost 4 gallons of solution for 
feminine hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR— 
disappears after use. LASTING—Lysol 
keeps full strength indefinitely, no mat- 
ter how often it is uncorked. 








le PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD! *** 
BMF” Check and send for one or both 
of these booklets FREE! 


Lean & Fixx Propucts Corp. 


(J Send me free booklet on feminine hygiene 
and many other uses of Lysol for disinfecting. 
(0 Send me free booklet on Lysol for farm 


purposes, 


Name 





Address , : 
seseccences MH Bisa eEE COE 


shecedesetece 
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HEALTHIER MEALS 

IN LESS TIME ON THE 

DUTCH OVEN , 
COAL-WOOD AND 
ELECTRIC RANGE! 


Cook and heat with 

COAL or WOOD in 

the winter—cook with 

ELECTRICITY in the 

summer—and SAVE 

so much time, work, fuel, food shrinkage and 
health-giving vitamins and minerals that your 
new range will pay for itself. 





As soon as food is 
heated through in the 
amazing Dutch Oven, 
you turn off the elec- 
tricity, or shut the 
oven damper. Your 
food finishes cook- 
ing, to matchless per- 
fection, in its own 
juices—with the heat 
turned off—even if 
you are away! 


(If convenient, enclose 3< stamp) 
Te GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 
Kokomo, indiane—Dept. $-9 
Please send me Early American Recipe Book. 


Name 


Dutch Oven rances 


GAS - COAL-WOOD - ELECTRIC AND COMBINATION 


COMPLETE THE COOKING 
WITH THE HEAT TURNED OFFI 














Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 


KILLS YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FoR YOU 

ise | Vo lb. 45 1 lh. 75¢ (lerger sizes lower) 

° ‘5 Spout can for Ants 30¢ 


MOLES It's the Gas that Kills em! 








SALESMENT ace vou 


Making $150 to $250 a Month? 


lr YOU aren't, now is the time to do something about 
it! New develop ts in icult are 

the demand for our product daily—and men are needed 
in each of the grain and livestock states to present our 
program to the farmer. 





if you know farmers and their problems, have a car 
and want a selling job, write to one of the addresses 
below: 


In New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, wiite C. R. 
Canfield, Box 511, Ravenna, Ohio; Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Oklahoma, write 
J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, Cameron, Missouri; Michigan 
or Indiana, write A. E. Shultz, Box 55, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. Cooper, 
Box 7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or Nebraska, write Ray 
Speckman, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 

Isn’t it fun to have school in session? 
Think of all the good times you’ll have. 
And once you get together with your 
schoolmates—old and new friends—you’ll 
start planning your club meetings again. 
This year why don’t you plan to do some- 
thing nice for the more unfortunate chil- 
dren in the warring countries? Perhaps 
your teacher could help you decide what 
to do. 

You might make picture scrapbooks; 
or sell candy to raise money to add to a 
special fund; or you would have fun prac- 
ticing for and giving a play for which 
you’d charge admission—then use that 
money for a good cause. Girls might like 
to knit for the Red Cross, if there’s a 
branch office in your community. 

If you aren’t a Playfellow, all you have to 
do to become one is write me, giving your 
name and address, and I'll send you our 
pretty red, white, and blue membership 
button. To remain a member you need 
only write me a friendly letter every 
month; tell me about yourself, your club 
meetings, your friends. There is no age 
limit to our club, and you can write your 
letters to me any time you like. Another 
thing: we can’t send more than one mem- 
bership pin to a person. 

Here are some funmakers. Hope you 
like them. 


When Timothy Table is feeling real 


gay, 

His legs get to wiggleding every 
which way! 

Some folks think Timothy's just old 
and weak 


When they see his legs wobble, then 
hear him creak. 
1 do hope they won't make dear 
Timothy sad 
By gluing his joints, ‘cause he’s only 
just glad! 
—J. D. Alt 


HOP-BUMP! Divide the players into two 
sides, assigning an opponent to each 
player. At a signal, the girls and boys 
(with hands on hips and hopping on 
right foot) start bumping their oppo- 
nents, trying to throw them off-balance 
so they'll have to put their left foot 
down. When one has to put his left foot 
down, he is out of the game. After 10 
minutes, the side with the most players 
still hopping around wins! 
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RIDDLES. 1. If a man was born in England, 
lived in Canada, but died in the United 
States, just what would he be? 2. The man 
who sold it didn’t want it; the man wh 
bought it didn’t use it; but the man who 
used it never saw it. What was it? 
(Submitted by William Putney, R. 1, Lisbon, New York 


Answers. "ulOo Y “7 “‘UeUI peop Y “| 


ie A | Re 
iy? ERR : 
It is not always things we do that hurt, 
But those we have neglected. 
So let us pause as Bossie does, 
Then act when we've reflected. 
—Mary Rowell Smith 


- t * 


HOW MANY three-letter words can you 
find in these: The September Playhouse? There 
should be many, and we’ll give three $1 
prizes for the neatest, longest, correct lists. 
See how well you do. 


Z x * 


TONGUE TWISTER. Say this several times 
as fast as you can: Six short soldiers shrugged 


their shoulders. 
(Submitted by Robert Salter, R. 3, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. ) 


- > & 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by September 25. Address Ruth 
Elaine, Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JUNE 


Like Words in Group: Delberta Green, 
Rochester, Illinois; John Edward Holbert, 
R. 1, Ewing, Missouri; Flavia Hampton, 
R. 2., Murdo, South Dakota. Match the 
Names: Nicholas Sher, R. 1, B. 89, Mil- 
ford, New Jersey; Phyllis Glandt, Battle 
Creek, Nebraska; Jimmy Lundy, R. 1, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Not How Slim— 


[ Continued from page 58 | 


js taken around the fullest part of the hips. 
Armed with this information you are 
ready to make your selection from the 
many types of garments offered in the 
stores. There are three general types of 
garments on the market. There are gar- 
ments of elastic yarn, either knitted or 
woven, and those made of fabric. Those 
made of elastic yarn may be constructed so 
they stretch crosswise or lengthwise or both. 
The knitted garments of elastic yarn have 
a lengthwise and crosswise stretch and are 
boneless. They are the choice for the slim 
muscular figure, as they provide all the 
support needed and give a smooth line. 
Garments made of elastic yarn woven 
like cloth are recommended for the figure 
which needs some support. Support often 
is provided by a back and front panel 
which stretches up and down and side pan- 
els which stretch both ways. Sometimes a 
few stays give support thru the abdomen. 
For the figure which needs much sup- 
port, fabric garments with elastic or elastic 
yarn inserts, stays, and sometimes inner 
belts are the choice. 


ly ALL three types there are two general 
styles: the all-in-one or corselet, and the 
girdle to be worn with a separate brassiere. 
In the fabric type there are some laced 
corsets worn with separate brassieres. 

Why not try on the various types to find 
the one which is most suited to your needs? 
If you have the proverbial “rubber tire”’ 
beware of the girdle or two-piece garment. 
It’s ideal, however, for the tall figure with 
slim waist. The latter figure usually finds 
the ‘‘all-in-one” not long enough, and the 
garment rides up on the hips or pulls down 
the bust line. The full figure finds the “all- 
in-one” ideal. It molds the waistline, lifts 
the bosom, flattens the diaphragm, and 
chisels down the hip line. 

To maintain that trim upward line of 
the bust, the brassiere must come in for its 
share of consideration. It should conform 
to individual proportions, which means 
that the depth of the pocket is the most im- 
portant feature. It should be deep and full 
enough to pocket the entire bust muscle. 

It is important that the brassiere be 
worn correctly. Slip the straps on the shoul- 
ders, bend from the waist, and place the 
breasts in the pockets of the brassiere. 
Hold the underarm section in place and re- 
sume an upright position. Fasten the clasps 
or hooks, 


Bu . why not start grooming long before 
the thrill of buying new clothes arrives! 


The foundation garment alone cannot 
give the trim new silhouette. It must have 
some co-operation from you—a _ well- 


poised body to support it. ““Slumpy”’ lines 
will be reflected in the silhouette regard- 
less of the foundation garment, if poor pos- 
ture is present. 

Once you’ve acquired that perfect foun- 
dation for your new dress, guard it well. 
Wash it often, by hand, in lukewarm water 
and mild soap. A brush is very helpful. 
Rinse thoroly because soap left in the gar- 
ment may tend to decompose the rubber. 
Dry flat or hang by the garters. 

And now the figure before the mirror 
can smile back; the frown has disappeared. 
We see the trim figure reflecting there the 
new lines of the new silhouette. Chest up, 
hips folded down, abdomen in! The dress 
takes on that “right line” because beneath 
(tall there is that “right” foundation. 





Build a fire but once a year! 
Add fuel but once a day! 
Reduce smoke, soot, ashes! 
Save work - - - Save money! 


‘aa 


Join the swing to the amazing new-type heater 
that cokes the coal—burns the gases. COAL— 
the economy fuel—becomes also the CON- 
VENIENT fuel the day you put a KOL-GAS 


Heater in your home. 


REFUEL ONLY ONCE A DAY 


KOL-GAS is the amazingly advanced self-feed heater. 
Its big fuel magazine holds 100 Ibs. of coal and is 
filled from the top. The coal is coked and then burns 
with intense heat, practically without smoke or soot. 
One filling of fuel heats all day, all night or longer, 
according to weather. No clinkers and only small 
quantity of fine ash result. 


HOLDS FIRE OVER NIGHT 


Think of the work saved—the comfort—convenience! 
Rooms warm and cozy when you roll out of bed in 
the morning! No fires to kindle! No frequent refueling. 


EXCLUSIVE HEAT BOOSTER 
KOL-GAS is the ONLY heater with the scientific 


Heat Booster which lengthens fire travel, increases 
radiating surface, and delivers heat into the rooms 
that would otherwise be wasted up the chimney. 
Keeping this heat in the rooms and away from the 
chimney has another important advantage; it keeps 
flue temperature down and reduces fire danger. 


KOL-GAS has air intakes both above and below the 
fire. This construction provides better combustion 
because of the admission of ample air and proper 
mixing with volatile gases. At the same time, it in- 
sures positive heat control--another KOL-GAS 
safety factor. 


TWO HEATERS IN ONE 
KOL-GAS is a TWO-IN-ONE heater that combines 


both radiation and circulation, giving continuous 
uniform heat without frequent attention. But don’t 
imagine you can have KOL-GAS advantages with 
any heater except the KOL-GAS itself. It is smart and 
modern in appearance, built to last, reasonable in 
price. See the new KOL-GAS before you buy. Ask 


your dealer, or write Dept. S for folder—use coupon. 


KOL-GAS HEATER COMPANY 
COTTON STATES BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


KOL-GAS HEATER COMPANY 
Dept. S—NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Please send KOL-GAS Folder and name of nearest Dealer. 
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STOUT WOMEN 


mail coupon below 
and we will send 
you a FREE copy 
of our Style Book. 


A book brim full 
of loveliness. The 
latest fashions, in 
literally hundreds 
of styles, and each 
is in YOUR size. 
Our values are amazing. 
For example, the Dress 
shown, made of Cotton 
Print Cloth, is priced 
$1.98. Other dresses, 
$1.00 to $16.95. Coats 
from $5.95. Also hats, » 
hose, shoes, underwear . 
blankets, curtains and 
bedspreads, all priced $ 98 
proportionately LOW. — 
For FREE style book sizes a 
mail couponTODAY. 38 058 c 


Lane Aryant j 


EL) eet at Fifth Ave. NEW YORK % 


LANE BRYANT, Dept. 152, New York, N.Y. 


Please mail me free Style Book for stout women. | 











Externally 
RSTES ‘corzed 


and allay further irritation with 
active, specially medicated 


ESINOL * 





This apron completely covers a skirt or may be worn 
with a blouse. It is designed for fitted waist and hips. 
Its large pockets are placed in the seams where there 
is the least chance of tearing them. The front and 
back bibs help hold the apron comfortably in place 


The denim jumper slack suit is cut in one piece > 
with small pleats and darts set in for width below 


Chore Chic 


Want to look smart, be comfortable? The 
answer's in new outfits designed by Uncle 


Sam's experts, once farm girls themselves 


Wirn the increased importance of women’s part i 
factory and field, the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture is designing work clothes that 
are both practical and good-looking. 

Farm women, especially, have many indoor and out- 
door activities for which a special outfit is needed. For 
housecleaning, washing, tending chickens, milking, can- 
ning, and gardening, simple, quick-to-put-on, washab|: 
garments are comfortable and practical. Also, if made o/ 
some nontransparent material which requires few un- 
dergarments, they will cut down washings. Denim and 
seersucker are two materials which are practical and 
economical. For the suit at the bottom of the page, cot- 
ton seersucker is the preferred material. 

The designs were made by two former farm girls 
Clarice Scott of Illinois and Margaret Smith of Pennsy|- 
vania, now with the Bureau of Home Economics. 

The garments shown here are being offered to pattern 
companies, and commercial patterns for their construc- 
tion will probably be available soon. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Textiles and Clothing Division, Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





the waistline. The opening is long for easy, quick 
dressing, closing with snap fastenings. The suit is 
worn with blouses to be changed as often as desired 
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The new coverette is a one-piece 
garment with a surplice closing 
Just step into it, pull it up, tie the 
sash ends, and you are ready for 
work. Use denim or seersucker 
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Dear CLUB GIRLS: 
A special treasure of this summer’s 4-H 
| memory chest was a visit with the 4-H boys 
in and girls in their camp in Crookston, 
= Minnesota, at the Northwest School of Ag- 
at riculture. P’ll never forget their lovely mu- 
sic, their well-produced plays, and the 
t lighted candles of their friendship circle. I 
" won’t forget the rain either! 
A It rained at the Valley City, North 
le Dakota 4-H camp, too, but their spirits 
I weren’t dampened. They played folk 
1- games inside a grand, big community 
d building and kept dry and warm. 
d : The other day a 4-H leader came to our 
t- plant to have lunch with me. During our 
visit she told me of the many thoughtful 
things which the girls of her Club have 
- done for her, She said: “Someone always 
stops for me or Calls to see if I have a way 
n to the Club meetings.” 
‘° Have you ever invited your leader to 
e ride with you, or are you afraid she will 
u fall in a dead faint if you do? Is she the one 
who always drives up your lane for you? 
Invite your leader to ride with you to the 
next meeting and see what happens. 
Leadership is a precious thing and de- 
serves such small attentions now and then 
as a ride to Club, or a gay linen hanky at 
the close of that hot achievement day, or at 
least those two little words, ““Thank you.” 
Viola Hannigan of Stady, North Dakota, 
writes that the 4-H party she enjoyed the 
most last year was a birthday surprise for 
their Club’s local and. assistant leaders. 
Viola said, ““The members all met at our 
home and we made a large four-layer cake 
and decorated it with green and white 
frosting. We bought white linen handker- 
chiefs and each girl embroidered the 4-H 
emblem in the corner.” 





J )ANNE Burk of Aurora, Missouri, has a 
conservation record book which I would 
like to see. She wrote me the most interest- 
ing letter, 

Last summer Joanne took up the for- 
estry and conservation project. Her dad 
helped her with such things as the “No 
Hunting!” signs on their 80-acre farm and 
the brush piles for the quail and other birds 
to use as cover, Joanne planted lespedeza 
along the ditches so the birds could have 
sufficient food during the winter. She 
planted cane near the woods. Joanne 
writes: “I rescued game birds by marking 
nests with stakes during harvesting season.” 

[ hope you or your Club secretary will 
write me about the activities of your Club. 
I'd like to share your good ideas with other 

irm girls. I’m anxious to hear about your 

group discussions, community programs, 

money-making schemes, Club projects, 

and just all the wonderful things you do in 

4-H Club work. The whole idea, you know, 
) “Make the Best Better!” 


Pripe 


One dollar is paid for every letter mentioned 
in this column. Address letters to Gladys M. 








Johnson, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 














Get Factory Prices! Fresh from the press 
Sith tae — 1942 KALAMAZOO CATALOG—FREE to 
OMe you. See newest streamlined styles—see amaz- 
ing new features—terms as little as $5 Down, 
on stoves. Choose from 106 styles and sizes of 
Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces. 


More Bargains than in 20 Big Stores 
—Gas Ranges, Combination Dual-Oven 
Ranges for Gas and Coal, for Gas and Oil, for 
Electricity and Coal; Coal and Wood Ranges, 
Oil Ranges, Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood 
Heaters, Furnaces. Latest features. 


1,700,000 Satisfied Users—In business 41 
years. Factory Guarantee. FREE CATALOG 
saves you money. Mail Coupon. Today! 
All Kalamazoo Gas Ranges and Combination Ranges 
approved by American Gas Assn, for NATURAL, 
MANUFACTURED or BOTTLED GAS. 
Now over 250 Kalamazoo Stores in 15 States. 
; Ask us for address of nearest store. 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers 5. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kal | 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or 5 
ia 











Dear Sirs; Send FREE FACTORY ‘CATALOG. 
Check articles in which you are interested: 

(0 Combination Gas, Coal and Wood or Oil Ranges 
(C) Combination Coal and Electric Ranges 

C) Ges Ranges 
C) Ol! Heaters 
(C) furnaces 


C) Coal and Wood Ranges 
(C) Coal & Wood Heaters 


COAL AND WOOD RANGES C) Off Ranges 


COCR OEE EEE HEHEHE EEE 


FURNACES 


A Kalamazag 


Dd baer cem (ele 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


eee eee ewww eee eens DERI eee eee seen eeeee 






















Beokas—ali About Flowering Bulbs, by T. A. Weston. An amazing amount of useful information is here 
available on about 80 families of bulbs, among which are both hardy and tender kinds, spring flowering, 
summer flowering, and forcing kinds. Illustrated, 184 pages, $2.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 





KATE SMITH SAYS: 


YOURE Lucky / 
you GET Y2 POUND OF 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


FOR ONLY [O¢ 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
ON ALL sizes! 
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Farmer's Trading Center == 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight cla 





fled 


(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for —— te information. 





comple 


pally eo 


WATERLOO ° 


IOWA 


instructive, fully 


NEWS—both 25c. 





Easy to Start Quick. Profit Herd! 


Larger litters, 
growing 
Market Barrow Win- 
ners. 
a fitable start... 


“Tale of a Pig’? and copy of DUROC 


DUROC RECORD ASSN., 28 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
GROW FASTER ON LESS FEED! 


faster 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 





Leading 
How to make $ 





Baby Cockerels 


00 | $1 


per 100 


4 weeks old Pullets 


.00 


per 100 








ITE for 20-page 
illustrated booklet 


FREE CATALOG 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, Box 7-1, Green Ridge, Missouri 














FOR SALE 


Bull-—Tattoo B-114 
Dam—Worthy Primrose—1 206098. H. I. 
R. in 305 days 408 Ibs. of Fat. 2 years old. 
R. of M. Class AAA 305 days 543 Ibs. of 
Fat. 3 years old. A Silver Medal daughter 
of Primrose Blond Laddie 354588. 


MEREDITHJERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 


UIT 
SHOES 
DRESSES 
OVER- 
COATS 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Army Shoes, Boots, Breeches, 
Blankets, Pants, Shir: s, Hats, 
Children's ‘Clothing. 
| FARMERS’ MAIL ORDER 


75B Grand Street, New Y ork City 


| 200 Clothing aa 
| 














Profits 
from 
POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


Naturally hornless, 
quick maturing beef cattle. 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet. 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


hardy, 
ing’s 








Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Di- 
rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, 
a lot of information for the price—$1.00. Send 
money to Successful Farming. 














$2,000 


WAITING FOR ENTRANTS 


All those that have entered Successful Farm- 
Building and Remodeling Contest 
should be getting their cost figures and pic- 
tures together to make their final entry shortly. 


A complete final entry form will be-mailed 
each entrant within a sh 

everyone will fill them out with as much detail 
as possible and return them to our editor, 
Kirk Fox. 


ort time and we hope 





EMPLOYMENT 


FILM FINISHING 





Make Easy Money selling foremost line 
Christmas cards. “‘Leader’’ assortment 21 
gorgeous folders going like ‘Wildfire 
Sells for $1.00, costs as low as 50c. Actual 
retail value $3.00. Other Bargain assort- 
ments. Also, 50 Christmas cards imprinted 
with name for $1.00. Finest low-priced 
imprints in America. Write for sample 
“Leader” assartment On Approval, 
three albums imprint cards and Free Gift 
offers. Silver Swan Studios, Inc., 320 Fifth 
Avenue, Dept. 51, New York. 





Men Wanted At Go ee - 
large, well known feed company mus 
point a number of men in the jocalitios 
where this magazine is circulated. Render 
service and do sales work. Farm experience 
or any kind of sales experience helpful. 

Must have car. Pleasant, permanent work. 
Send only name and address. Personal 
interview arranged. Write Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 21, Quincy, IIL. 


Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an Ifo. mechanic 





and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free klet write 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Christmas Card Bargains. Sell 50 Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards for $1. All beautiful 
folders with customer’s name inscri > 
Liberal profit. Also 60 for $1 with name 
and many marvelous value Box Assort- 
ments. Write for Five Free Sample Port- 
folios. General Card, 400 S. Peoria St., 
Dept. P-98, Chicago. 


Christmas Card Leaders bring you quick 
cash earnings. Name-imprinted Christmas 
Cards, 50 for $1, up. Sensational “Prize” 
21-card assortment sells $1.00. You make 
ico% profit. 14 fast-selling assortments. 

mples on approval. Chilton Greetings, 
a7 issex, Dept. G-47, Boston, Mass. 











Make Money! Show exclusive Christmas 
Cards with customer’s name. 50 for $1, 
up. 100 designs. Also 2l-card ‘‘Wonder’ 
assortment $1. You make 50c. Samples on 
approval. Janes Art Studios, 950 Anson 
Place, Rochester, New York. 


[enone Card Salespeople—Get Free 

les gorgeous folders with name, 50 
= i Also 20 for $1.25. Outstanding 
money-makers. an. popular Assort- 
ments. “Dollar King” ys 100% profit— 
sent on @ 7 Schwer, Dept. C-37, 
Westfield, 


Sell Christmas Cards. 50 cards with 
name $1.00 with metallic underlays, em- 
bossing and cut-outs. 14 other assortments. 
Outstanding 21 card box. Large profits. No 
experience needed. Free samples. Southern 
Greeting Cards, Dept. 592, Memphis, 





Tenn. 


mp Cards. Make easy cash show- 

Be Crone Name Imprinted folders 50 
ir New 2i-card $1 “Candlelight”’ 
Assortment pays you 50c. Ten other big 
value Assortments. Free Samples. Grogan, 
30 East Adams, Dept. H-53, Chicago. 


Profitable, Dignified Business for high 

ee; industrious men and women retailing 
wileigh Products direct from manu- 

facturer to consumer. ig home your 

market. Large repeat orders. A few open- 

ss nearby. rite Rawleigh’s, Dept. 
5-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 


Call on Friends with sensational lowest 
iced Personal Christmas Cards, Sta- 
jonery. Names imprinted. Also big-value 
21 Card $1.00 Assortment. Profit, 50c. 
Experience unnecessary. Samples on ap- 
, Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Ave., 
pt. C-53, New York. 
Wanted: Reliable Man or Woman to test 
Food Products at home, and later take 
orders if samples are satisfactory. $5.00 
worth full size Products Free. Send no 
money. Write Blair, Dept. 171-T, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 


Few Openings for married women. Earn 
to 523 weekly in dignified work without 
experience, investment or training. No 
canvassing. Give age, dress size. aa 
Frocks, Desk 23022, Cincinnati, 


Sell 50 for $1.00 Personal Christmas Cards 
—Free Samples. 35 Boxes 30c up. Famous 
21 Assortment on ARTO. Special Offer. 
a a Dept. 20, 343 Broadway, 
New Yor 























Extra Money Easy. Show smart Personal 
Christmas Cards with name, 50 for $1, up. 
Outstanding values. Also 2'1-card assort- 
ment, $1; others. Big profits. Samples 
Free. Wetmore & Sugden, 4 = aaa, 
Dept. 669, Rochester 


Sell ‘ sugeenes Initial” Christmas Cards— 
21 for $1. Novel metallic Gold, Silver 
Initials included. 100% _ profit. Name- 
Imprinted Christmas Cards, $1. Many 
other fast-selling assortments. Samples on 
speroval. Sesame 984 Way, Elmira, 





Mineral Com 


Call On Gas Stations, Garages, Stores. 
New Chemical Sponge whirlwind seller. 
Cleans autos like magic. Samples sent on 
trial. ‘“‘Kristee’’, Dept. 127, Akron, Ohio. 


Easy, Quick Profits. 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn., Dept. CL-6. 








| edged prints 
321-G E ennepin, ‘Sainneapolis, Minn. 


Write for big free | 


Free—One Roll Developed and Printed 
Free. Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 
tifully develop and print your first 6 to 16 
exposure roll Free plus 5x7 inch enlarge- 
ment Free, also sensational, new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free with 
this ad. (Enclosing 10c for handling and 
mailing oy ) Dean Studios, Dept. 
1021, Des oines, lowa. 


Free—Get Acquainted Offer. We'll make 
two Custom Quality snapshot prints 7rom 
your favorite film negatives. Just mail this 
ad, and two negatives. Free prints, mailers, 
new 1941 price lists sent by return mail. 
Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 36-CB, 
_— Wisconsin. Quality work since 


To 16 Prints—2 Free Enlargements. 
Special, get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 
exposure roll developed and printed with 
vers Nu-Border Lifetone prints and 
free DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus two 
beautiful Hollywood enlargements, and 
free Leathertone frame—only 25c each roll. 
— Studios, Dept. K-35, Des Moines, 
owa. 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
posure rolis developed, your choice—16 
rints or 8 prints with 2 professional en- 
Ergements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


8 Enlargements and film developed, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 
3c each; special offer: enclose advertise- 
ment and negative for Photo Christmas 
Card free with order 25c or more. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. SF, Boston, Mass. 


Roll Developed and 8 beautiful enlarge- 
ments 2 to 6 times larger—high gloss— 
deckled edg2. Any 8 exposure roll film 25c 
coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. Alden 
Photos, 94-Z, Astor Sta., Boston, ‘dass. 


Roll Finished 10c. Or, Best Snapshot on 
large beautiful mirror or Key Chain, with 
rints 25c. Colored 5x7 in Standing Easel 
‘ree. 20 reprints 25c. Perfection Studio, 
833 Cedar, Albany, Wisconsin. 




















Your Choice, Eight Prints and Two Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, Eight Beautiful 
4x6 Enlargements, or 16 Prints. Only 25 
Immediate Service. Free Mailers. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, Box 612-H, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll “fin- 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c each, 35 milli- 
meter rolls enlarged to 34% x 444—$1.00 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, M innesota. 


16 Extra Quality fadeless prints or 8 

prints and one portrait size 5x7 enlarge- 

ment with every roll developed 25c. Ace 

Minn. Service, Box 265-K, ke apolis, 
inn. 


Velox Deckle-Edge reprints 100—$1.00. 
Roll developed 16 prints and one pro 
fessional enlargement 25c. Same Day 
Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Superior 
Finishers, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


Exciting Offers: 8 prints—2 enlarge 
ments, 16 prints or 8 oversize prints 25 
Mailers free—Work guaranteed. May 

Photo, Box 870-A, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful ets premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave, Chicago, Il 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied 
customers. Quick seevee Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesvilie, Wis. 

5x7_ enlargements 10c, 5—2%& 
Handcolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
ments from miniature negatives 0c 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, Il. 
16 Prints or 8 3 prints and 2 enlargements, 
or 8 enlarged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. _ 
Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 5 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25¢ 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wit 
consin. 
Double Size Prints. Roll developed, § 
prints all enlarged to nearly postcard siz 
25c. Willard Studios, Dept. 15, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 







































Handsome Large Oil Colored 5x7 En- 
largement with every roll developed and 
Deckle edged | Ses 25c, or 16 Deckle 

Reprints 2e. Vidor, 





At Last!'All your pictures Hand Colored. 
Roll developed 8 Hand Colored prints only 
25c. Hand Colored — 3c. Amazingly 
Beautiful. National Photo Art, Dept. 98, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Beautiful enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 


Roll Developed—Printed with one hand 
colored print in beautiful hanging oF 
standing frame 25c. Arbor Service, 5/, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

Three Prints each good negative in rol l 
25c. Reprints 3c. 





No order less than 20 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, lowa 





Yeast Feeds for Dry Feeding or Cultur- 
ing. Make Pork Cheaper with Ground 
Grains. Salesmen wanted. Midwest 
x Greenwood, Indiana 





New Yo 

Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 150, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information, 3 years $1.00. 
Sneenereey: 3 copies 10c. 


sa SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read new 1941 book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 














Books—Roadside Marketing, by 
Gilbert S. Watts, is a book that may 
make the difference between success 
and failure of that roadside market. It 
discusses the structure and surround- 
ings for a successful market, adjust- 
ment of production to roadside de- 
mand, proper grading and packaging, 
salesmanship, prices, advertising, and 
all such factors you should know if 
you are selling direct to the consumer. 
Illustrated, 128 pages, cloth $1.25. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 





FOR FARMERS if 





Prepaid. Extra long Broad red leaf Chew- 
ing, sound and sweet, 10 Ibs., $1.80. Good 
smoking and chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.25. Col- 
lier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tennessee. 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty seven years honest, de- 
pendable service. Galva Creamery Com- 

ny, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
{issouri. Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May’s 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 





PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure 
Send 5c anny E-., for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Far: heasantry, Barrine- 
ton, Illinois. 








OLD GOLD 





Highest Cash Prices Ship old gold 
ie 


teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—recelve 
cash by return mail. ‘Satisfaction guat- 
anteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’ 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepit, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Adverustration or di: play type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, for complete information 


—Farmer’s Trading Center = 


ements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 





DOGS—PETS 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





coon Hunters! Offer 4 year old male 
Coonhound, Guarantee him to strike, drive 
scoon until treed, any hunting grounds— 
mountains, a. swimming water. 
Catching limit each season past three. A 
natural born coon dog. He Is fast, wide, 
hustling hunter all night. Open trailer, 
good loud voice, sure solid tree barker. 
stay with right tree. Catch the old, wise, 
jarge wild coons with him. He knows his 
stuff. Will prove it in your hunting 
grounds. Completely rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock broken. Three others as good. $15.00, 
10 days trial. Pictures, References. T. C. 
Doran, Murray, Ky. 





Coon-Opossum Bitch— Extra good 
tree bitch, 334 years. old, large size. 
Healthy. Fast, wide hunter, open trailer, 
extra good voice. Cold nose. Strike coon 
drive it till she trees it any grounds. Solid 
true tree barker. Stay with tree. Good 
water worker and best hunter. Surest, 
truest tree bitch ever seen. Guarantee her 
to tree coons, opossums for you. Absolutely 
fox, rabbit, deer, stock broken. Good 
prood bitch. Three others as good. $12.50, 
10 days trial. Picture, Bank guarantee. 


Pp. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 





Coon Hunters: Have five trained coon 
Hounds. Three males, two females, four 
years, Tree coon in swimming water. Wide 
hunters, true trailers, solid tree dogs. Red 
Bone—Blue Tick breeding. $15.00 each. 
Fifteen days’ trial, money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Seven Champion Rabbit 
Hounds. $12.00 each, $20.00 pair. Refer- 
ence. H. Hebel, Oconee, Illinois. 





Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 
Write for folder on breeding canaries and 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 


Coon, opossum, fox, rabbit and combina- 
tion hunting hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures 
and breeding. State dog interested. Ken- 
tucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, 
Kentucky 





Hunting Season Too Short, must sell 
my Champion Male Coonhound “Rock” 
4 years, none better. $15.00—Ten days 
trial. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 





Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas 





Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 





Coon and Combination Hounds: Rab- 
bit, Beagle and Fox Hounds. Trial: Lit- 
erature free. Descriptive Booklet 10c. 
Dixie Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois. 





Hundred Hunting Hounds. Blueticks, 
Redbones, Blacks, Tans, Spotted. Fox- 
hounds, Coonhounds, Combination Hunt- 
ers, Reasonable. Trial. Pictures. Elton 
Beck, 5-27, Herrick, Illinois. 











Books—Beef Cattle, by Snapp. A 
highly authoritative work covering the 
eneral subject of the beef cattle in- 
ustry, selection of breeding herd, 
fattening cattle for market. Specific 
information on feeds is very valuable. 
Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 5 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Equipped 102 Acres, Pond; Good 10- 
room dwelling, grade “A barn, other 
buildings; 10 Jersey cows, team, 100 hens, 
farm implements included at $3500, terms 
page 37 Free catalog 1250 bargains many 
States. Strout Realty, 255-WT 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 





Good Farm _ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Specify 
state. J. W. Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Unusual Farm and Ranch Opportunities 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Attractive terms. Enjoy secu- 
rity on a farm home of your own. Write 
today! Specify state. The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Farms—Ranches! Investigate opportu- 
nities in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
northern Idaho, Washington, Oregon. For 
information and land lists write E. B 
Duncan, Dept. 929, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





See the Highlands of Louisiana Choice 
cut-over land selling on liberal terms. 
Descriptive book sent upon request. Long- 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Farm Loading Jobs made easier, Farm- 
er’s Friend Power Scoop and Buck rake 
quickly attaches to most row-crop trac- 
tors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc 
Send for free circular. G. & D. Mfg. Co., 
1214 12th St., Streator, IL 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able elevators. Double strength malleable 
and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 
log. Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 
Illinois. 





For Sale—automatic cups, stalls, stan- 
chions, litter carriers, electric fence control- 
lers. New. Very attractive prices. Write 
Gardner Manufacturing Company, 4691 
Kansas Street, Horicon, Wisconsin. 





Farm Elevators—FEasy pulling portable 
and inside cup. Write G. & D. Mfg. Co., 
Streator, Illinois, for the free booklet and 
crib plans. 


Free Barn Plans (Louden). Best ways 
to build or remodel your farm buildings. 
Send for details. Box 235, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines. 





Fencing— Roofing. Greatly reduced 
rices fencing—roofing—steel sheets 
arb «wire. Catalog free. Interlocking 
Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, Illinois 





Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts 
Catalog, all Makes. Tremendous Savings, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 


Tractor Parts, New And Used, All 
Makes; Tremendous Savings. Write For 
Free 1941 Catalog. Burlington Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Burlington, Iowa. 


No Matter What Your Product or serv- 











1421 Harrison, Chicago. 











ice, if it \—- to farmers, you'll find 
Bell Farm Land Corporation, 881°R A Successful Farming'’s classified section the 
Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. ideal method of disposing of it. 





New Egg-Meal Combination 


INFERTILE EGGS make an excellent chick 
feed when hard-boiled and ground (see 
page 100, February, 1941, issue). And 
when fed with soybean oil meal, the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station found recently, 
infertile eggs make this combination an 
unusually economical protein supplement, 
and one that will promote fast growth far 
better than most mash mixtures. 

The station warns, however, that farmers 
should make sure the eggs are really hard- 
boiled before using, in order to prevent 
the possibility of diseases being trans- 
mitted to the flock thru them.—Bert 
Reichert 


Selecting Next Year's Turkeys 


Because fleshing qualities are inherited, 
next year’s turkey-breeding flock should 
be selected in the fall before the beginning 
of the marketing season, believes H. H. 
Kauffman, poultry specialist at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

In growing turkeys, the skeleton, 
leathers, and internal organs develop at 
about the same speed, but growth of the 
muscles which form the meat is usually 
‘lower. Sometimes turkeys nearing ma- 
turity may have bone growth approaching 
that of mature birds, but may have very 
little muscle or meat over the keel bones, 
thighs, and backs. 

According to Kauffman, the various 
‘trains of turkeys show a marked difference 
in muscle growth. Some may have fairly 
thick covering of flesh over the keels when 
half grown, while others may show little 
muscle growth until almost mature. Birds 
in the former group become marketable 
‘tan earlier age. 

For this reason, in the selection of next 


year’s breeding flock it is well to give par- 
ticular attention to birds with strong, well- 
fleshed keels. They are usually broad 
across the back, with well-rounded ribs. 
Short keels are often associated with the 
quicker-maturing birds, but they are also 
likely to be smaller, frequently failing to 
reach the desired size. Extra-long keels 
usually occur in birds that, while slow in 
reaching maturity, attain larger size.— 
L. H. Hartwig. 


New Coccidiosis Treatment 


A new method of preventing coccidiosis 
by vaccination has been announced by the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Madison. 

The method used at the Station is based 
on an entirely new principle, according to 
C. A. Herrick of the poultry department. 
It is not, strictly speaking, one of actual 
vaccination, but is called that for want of a 


better name. What is actually done is to 
expose coccidial oocysts, the germs of the 
disease, to X-rays so as to reduce their 
virulence. Measured doses of treated 
oocysts are then fed to chicks in order to 
give the birds a light infection and thereby 
allow them to build up immunity to the 
disease. 

Trials involving 700 chicks showed high- 
ly satisfactory results. The vaccine was 
given chicks at ages of from five days to 
five weeks. More extensive tests are needed 
to show whether it would be safe or other- 
wise practical to give the vaccine to chicks 
as soon as they are hatched. The treatment 
showed no ill effect on the growth of the 
chicks treated. 

There is no vaccine on the market as yet, 
and station poultry experts state that it 
would be practically impossible for flock 
owners to prepare their own. Preparation 
of the vaccine is a job which can be done 
only by a scientific laboratory. 








* Just ‘cause I'm supposed to be able to swim, is that 
any reason | should risk my life trying to prove it?” 
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BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 


EDUCATION 


LIVESTOCK 





Atz’s Famous Chix—300,000 Chix 


a) 
lish White vhite W Brown’ an 
Leghorns, White, Buff and Black Minor- 
cas. Prices are always right. We urge you to 
a our prices and Catalogue in colors be- 
ae > Ene. All Matured. § Stock Blood- 
. We guarantee you 100% alive de- 
ory “and pay Postage, also carry a Liv- 
ability Guarantee. We Specialize in day 
old lets and Cockere Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Dept. 14, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 





Don’t Pass Up the greatest ay 
since the World War to make big profits 
out of poultry. Government wants you to 
raise more chickens for broilers and layers. 
Do your bit by keeping the brooder going. 
Davis chicks will enable you to make more 
by raising more chicks. Write today 
‘or catalogue prices and early roast 
dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 1 
y, Indiana. 





Salem Champion White Rocks are best 
for Fall broilers. Can also furnish Barred 
Buffs, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, and 
bargain mixed lots. Leghorns and Minorcas 
for layers. Cockerels and Pullets. Prompt 
shipment. Don’t forget your Government 
is asking for more chic to led. 
Write for catalogue, low prices and im- 
mediate delivery dates. Salem Hatchery, 
Box 6-C, Salem, Indiana. 





For Immediate Delivery: all heavy 
breeds for broilers, Leghorns for layers. 
Uncle Sam wants more poultry, so why not 

e extra cash by raising a lot of fall 
broilers—make extra cash by being tri- 
otic. Write for low_ chick ae and free 
catalogue. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 
910, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Don’t Forget prices are all going sky-high. 
Get ready to cash in by keeping those 
brooders full of chicks for fall and winter 
broilers. Remember Carney cuts your 
costs. Write for free w- | me =: 
Can make immediate deli 

Hatchery, Box 15-C, Shelby ville, Indiana. 





Helm’s Broiler Chicks. Hatchi 
Leading breeds. Champion, Illino 5 4 
Contest. ROP Sires, 200-332 eggs. Illinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, Tilinois. 





Choice AAA ins. $5.85 chicks. lets $10.90; 


‘oc. rels 
~| broiler coskerels 


woe old $10.96: rod. R 
Squaredeal Chicks, Box 9, 
Sorinelieids 3 Moe 


Get Into Aviation! Earn $2,000 to $5,000 
a year as Pilot, Mechanic or Aeronautical 
Engineer. We train you and assist Gradu- 
ates in locating civilian employment essen- 
tial to national defense. Big 

School Government Approved. Write for 
information, Lincoln eiyene & Flying 
School, 2050 Aircraft Bidg., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





Colonial Sells More Chicks than any 





Raise Bagby Champion chicks for real 
ofits. oodtested, Squeeres Stock 
feekly hatches. Husky ‘orous Rocks, 

Wyandottes, $7.40-—Hundred. Leg. 

— 36.90. H ted $6.00. 


direct from 
Poultry Farm, Box 320-J Sedalia, Missourl. 





Bush’s jnoney making AAA Chicks. 20 
breeds. Sexed pullets poumnes weenty. 
3 us broiler cockerels $3.95—White 
Leghorn ~~» + we, u Any 4 sont os old 
$17. up gz 3 Catal Free. Bush 
Hatchery, Box 9, ws ‘linton, Missourl. 








Stouffer’s Bloodtested White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $7.45; Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, § $7.95. Get com- 
exed ulle 

ted, $5.95; 

$4.75; Leghorn a] 
Collect. Sedie Stouffer Hatchery, Wad- 
dams Grove, Illinois. 





Stouffer's Famous Chicks. Immediate 
Fue all year. ut, "Barred, |W _—. 


Leghorns, 
ache, Reds, 
Giants. 


Wrandetten Orpast 
Get our low prices. toufler’s 
Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 





Dependable ene mig $3.95 per hundred 
up. Twent — Oldest Illinois-US 
Approved own for fair deal- 
ing. Ches t, Hatche » Dept. D, Chest- 
nut, Illinois. 





White Deghors “AAA” English s11oo 
White horns, .90, Pullets 
Cockerels $3 50. Postpaid. Binodtested: 
Catalog. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 





Domeemgatonce on i ge A sn educational 
aon Fy ph — Rented. Ex- 
bjects. saatistection ar- 
for used courses. Com- 
isan ne dotalin er bargain Catalog Free. 
Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, 

Dept. J-233, Chicago. 


Learn a ee eet Trained 

[earn ‘by practical ‘tratal oldest t, 
arn by ca training at es 

largest trade school in Northwes 

catalog. Hanson Auto School, Box 1780-B, 

Fargo, N. Dak. 


Some +»: to $25-35 Week as a trained 
eocteal nurse! Learn quickly at home. 

klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-8, Calesse, 


Aircraft Workers Needed in defense 
factories. Learn Aircraft, Automobiles, 
Welding, Fender Repair: ing, E ss Board. 
Stevinson’s, established 1922, 2008 G. 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri." 











Increase Your Income with Worlc's 
Champion Breed. Milking Shorthorns hold 
official world’s records over all breeds for 
milk and butterfat roduction. Produce 
4% milk economically, have greater « a 
vage value. Trial cubeorigtion Milki 
Shorthorn ‘Journal, 6 months 50c 2 
months $1.00. Subscribe or write for free 
facts. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. 
Q-2, Chicago, IL 


An Investment that really ys divi- 
dends is Shropshire sheep. Ask for free 
rinted matter. American Shropshire 
egistry Association, LaFayette, Indiana 


It Pays to Raise Berkshires, toda y's 

most Sepeer breed of hogs. Carlot cha 

Pag Much in Demand. Trial subscript io 
Berkshire News, Springfield, Illinois 











PLANTS—NURSERY 
STOCK 


There Always Will Be homes in America 
We help beautify them! Five different 
colors double Peonies including deep red 
Midnight one dollar. Thirty varieties Iris 
assorted colors one dollar. Five varieties 
Pink-Toned Iris thirty cents. Descriptive 
perennial list free. All plants labeled and 
poss pale. You know just what they « 
. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








PATENTS 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Don't delay. Secure “Patent 
Guide”—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 1J30 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Freeman, Lawy Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field "Building, Chi- 
cago, LUlinois. 











Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 


Inventors write immediately—two valu- 
able booklets about 
vans & et 445-K 








inventions. Victor J. 
Victor Building, W ashington, D -C 





“Junior Trees’’—100 Kinds—18”—24” 
each 25 cents and “Senior Trees”’ 6—8S feet 
—send for lists. Hemingway Tree Farms, 
Boyne City, Mich. 


FOR FARM WOMEN 
Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
——- nurse! Learn quickly at home 


300klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. H-8, Chicago. 














Percale Pieces. Clean, Beautiful All 
usable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 5 Ibs 
$1.00 rep: aid. West of Dakotas or "east of 
Ohio $1.2 a5. Sweetheart Aprons, Valpara- 
iso, Indiana. 


**Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
tor circular. Litchfield Woolen C ompan) 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. 


77 Vertetics Patchcraft Rugcraft Samples. 
Silks, Velvets, Woolens, Cottons, Crepe, 
Taffeta, Satins, Corduroy. Patterns Free! 
Rainbow, ‘Dept. 5M, Decherd, Tenn. 
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*Aermotor Co. 

*American Memorial Co........... 
Armour and Company...........26 


Beery School of Horsemanship. . . .7% 
L. Bean 26 
“Hinecies Heels and Soles...........68 
“Black Leaf 40” 73 
*Lane Bryant Fashions............68 


Calumet Baking Powder 69 
*Carey Building Products... 36 
Chevrolet Trucks. . 9 
Clabber Girl Baking Powder. .....62 
Climalene 60 
*Continental Fence...............38 
Cyanogas 66 


Daisy Fly Killer....... 64 
*John Deere.... . 32 
*Dutch Oven Ranges 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation.......2 


*Fairbanks-Morse Water Systems . .2 
*Farmers’ Mail Order. . 
‘Farmer's Trading Center’’.70 
Fels-Naptha..... 
Fletcher's Castoria.. . . 
*Flint & Walling Water Systems ... 
Ford Tractor 


*Gehl Machinery. . 
Gold Medal Flour 


Hastings Piston Rings 
*Havoline and Marfak 
*Hercules Mfg. Co. 


Ingersoll Watches. . 
*Insulite..... 
International Harvester C ompany . 


* Joh ns-Manville 


K-R-O Rat Killer 
*Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. . .6 
*Kol-Gas Heater. . . 6 








bits of a team of horses. 


tising messages. 





We Turn Two Furrows at a Time 


Waoever thought a fence could be made “hog tight, 
bull strong, and horse high’’ out of a single strand of wire? 
Yet, today, one wire carrying a mild charge of electricity 
easily keeps farm animals within bounds. 


Progress in fencing is a typical picture of improvement 
in farm equipment all up and down the line. We ride the 
implements, now, that we used to follow on foot. We turn 
two furrows at a time where before we turned only one. 
We guide a modern tractor where we used to pull on the 


We can look backward and see a lot of advancement in 
farm methods, even in the last few years. It is harder to 
look forward and discern the things tha 
way of doing things obsolete tomorrow. But there is one 
thing that does help us look forward—it is the advertising 
in Successful Farming. Manufacturing concerns are always 
busy searching for ways to improve on the present. They 
tell us what they have found in Successful Farming adver- 


at will make today’ s 























“Successful Farming Guarantees 


that your money will be returned or 


that satisfactory adjustment will be 
made, if you purchase any article of 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


merchandise advertised in this issue 
of Successful Farming which is not as 
represented in the advertisement. The 
complaint, investigation of which will 
be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the 
advertisement appeared. If the article 
be purchased thru the mails, it is a 


condition that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time 


the purchase was made. 


HU a 
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*Lead Industries 

*Letz Feed Mills 

*Liberty Homes , 
*Lincoln ene & Flying School .7: 
*Locke Stove. 4 


*Majestic Ranges 

*McNess Products 
Metro-Goldwyn-M ayer Pictures 
*Meyer Cup Elevator 

*Midwest Cribs & Bins 

Mobiloil 


*Papec Cutter 

*Pierce Governor... 

*Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Post Toasties. se + 
Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Purina Mills 


Resin of Ages Memorials... . 
*Rutland Roof Coating 


*Shaw ‘ Peppy. -Pal’’ Garden Tractor .73 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. ... . 64 
Sinelair Products. 


Standard Oil Products. 
Sure-Jell 


Victor Tra ps 


Wabash SS er re PEERY. } 
Western Electric 3d 
*Western Land Roller Co 
*Wheaties............. 

Willard Batteries. ..... 
*Witte Engines 


* Write for samples, booklets, or infor- 
mation. 

















Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large ca) pacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds = ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. as cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information oF on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 


















$2000 to $3000 a year! That's the kind of 
money Aviation pays to qualified ton any 
Mechanics Aeronautical Enginee 
Come NOW to this LINCOLN GOV- 
ERNMENT PROVED SCHOOL. 
civilian not only é _ your Country NOW in 
civil sy joyment essential to National Defense, 
aX, Career in am WRITE 


LINCOLN Wt AIRPLANE & FLY & FLYING SCHOOL 
2452 Aircraft Bids., Lincoin, Nebraska 


SHAW /erry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR Z 


LOW COST POWER for tome gardens, poultry and ag@ 
fruit ranches, estates, 4 home owing 7 Po ete. 

>| ? % H 

. Low. PRICES 


AL OFFER, 
and FREE CIRCULAR. SHAW MFG. CO., 4809 
Front St., Galesburg, Kansas. 


LINCOLN 















MAKE MONEY 


Pull stumps for self and others. 
Hercules Horse and Hand 
Power pullers. Best way to clear 











TREE Overall — “eight 3 ‘s 
er oe ne aks ie Footetone 
Free atalae 


imnrican Memorial Ca, Bop 839, Aunts, 63 
BUILD IT YOURSELF 


Proved Details instructions and complete 
working plans are now available for any of 
the following items. Send orders to Successful 
Farming, 4209 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Proved Details of Outdoor Fireplaces—No. 1. 
Entertain family and friends in your outdoor living- 
dining-room. Instructions listed for both stone 
and BOGE GeeeNOOSs «6 cciverdatvovecetocwes 10¢ 

Rowboat or Kayak Proved Details. Both simple 
to build—tight and easy to handle—inexpensive to 
make. Drawings include all necessary dimensions 
and specifications for kayak or shoaldraft rowboat. 
Enckk SN band tren oily 0h is chewedoeees4 Se 
*roved Details, Shower Stall—No. 1. Designed to 
be placed over present or new wood-floor joists. 
Easy to install and makes for comfort and con- 
venience in the farm home..............+++- 10c 

Proved Details, Work-Clothes Closet—No. 1. A 
compact, odorless closet which provides air vents 
and floor drain to assure really quick drying. ..10c 

Proved Details, Driveways—No. 1. gravel, black- 
top, and concrete surfaced drives—including four 
choice types of parking spaces............--- 10c 








LIVESTOCK 


Legume Hay for Breeding Ewes 


PROBABLY NO BETTER evidence of the 
need for a high-quality legume hay in the 
wintering ration of breeding ewes has been 
developed than the results of a three-year 
test by Claude Harper at the Purdue Ex- 
periment Station. In all three years, the 
ewes receiving alfalfa hay during this 
season raised more lambs, heavier lambs 
at weaning time, and better finished lambs 
than did similar ewes that received non- 
leguminous roughage. The ewes fed the al- 
falfa hay also produced more wool. Altho 
birth weights were not greatly affected by 
the ration fed the ewes, leaving legume 
hay out of the ration greatly reduced the 
thrift and vigor of their lambs. 

Attempts to bolster the non-leguminous 
ration for the ewes with a protein concen- 
trate and calcium carbonate failed to 
bring results comparable to the beneficial 
effects of legume hay in the ration. The 
addition of soybean oilmeal to the non- 
leguminous ration did improve the body 
weight and wool production of the ewes, 
but failed to improve the thrift and vigor 
of their suckling lambs. The calcium car- 
bonate showed no beneficial effects on 
either the ewes or their lambs.—Thomas 
H. Bartilson. 


Profitable Gains on Brome Hay 


A pounp of grain per yearling per day is 
no record-breaking figure, but Ed Buman, 
Pawnee County, Nebraska, has found it to 
be a profitable gain when it is made in 
winter months on a mixture of brome grass 
hay and alfalfa. 

Feeding his one-year-old beef animals 
nothing but the hay cut from a field where 
10 pounds of brome and four pounds of 
alfalfa were seeded per acre back in 1938, 
Buman found his 1940-41 winter gains to 
be equal to those of former years when he 
had supplemented native grass hay with 
concentrates. The brome was cut before 
the seeds were mature, thus eliminating 
the coarseness characteristic of brome that 
has produced a seed crop. 

Feeding the mixture of alfalfa and 
brome, Buman believes, produced better 
results than would have been obtained by 
feeding either roughage alone. Animals 
fed the brome-alfalfa forage mixture were 
in apparent good health at all times. There 
was no scouring or other indication of di- 
gestive troubles. 

The brome-alfalfa hay was fed in quanti- 
ties as large as the animals would eat with- 
out waste. At no time did they lose their 
appetite for it—I. M. Howard. 








“Well, what do you want?” 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 
PORTABLE POWER RIG 





@ You can easily build this handy portable power plant 
yourself. All you need is the engine, radiator, gas tank 
and a few parts from an old auto, and a Pierce Flyball 
Governor. Use it to drive ensilage cutter, 
hammer-mill, corn shelter, feed grinder, saw- 
rig, shop machinery — —anywhere on the farm. 
Saves your tractor for “tractor-jobs” and 
gets farm work done quickly without extra 
hired help. The Pierce Fly- 
ball Governor automatically 
holds engine rpm steady un- 
der varying loads—no stall- 
ing—no racing. Easily 
mounted fan belt or gener- 
ator drive. Write for full in- 
formation and free instruc- 
tion sheet on how to build 
a portable power pliant. 








THE PIERCE GOVERNOR COMPANY 


1621 Ohio Avenue, Anderson, Indiana 


















i Every farmer, every 

lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells all about my course on 
how to know horses—how to break 
them—how to train them—how to 
make money as a master horseman 
Write for t& today—F REE, togeth.r 
with my special offer of a course in 
fon mJ ing without cost to 


Riding the “sadidie horse, check 
today—now. You'll never regret tt. 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 209, - - - Pleasant Hill, Onio 


re 0 Dot 








1941 — SEE... PAGE 72 














































ALL AROUND THE FARM 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. We 
want full details, but please be brief. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors. 
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] HAVE found that a simple way to keep 
my battery tight in the carrier is to drive a 
rubber doorstop between the battery side 
wall and the carrier rack (Illustration 1). 
This works especially well if I happen to 
be using a battery that is somewhat smaller 
than the rack. The ‘“‘give’’ in the rubber 
eliminates some of the danger of getting 
the wedge too tight and thereby cracking 
the battery case.—W. G. S., lowa. 


We broke a spoke on a wagon wheel and 
made a repair without cutting the wagon 
tire. I made the new spoke in two halves as 
shown in I]lustration 2 and bolted them to- 
gether with two, three-sixteenth-inch bolts. 
This spoke has been in use for two years 
now without any trouble.—J. J. S., Ind. 


The gasoline thieves in our neighbor- 
hood were persistent; they either took fuel 
from the faucet or, if that was locked, 
siphoned it out at the filler cap by means 
of rubber tubing. So I welded a piece of 
flat iron on top of the filler cap and dropped 
from it a heavy chain just long enough to 
reach the spigot loop. By locking the chain 
and the faucet together (Illustration 3), 
one padlock does the whole job.—M. E., 
N. Dak. 


There has been no burr damage to my 
feed grinder since I rigged up a magnetic 
sieve in the bottom of the hopper (lIllus- 
tration 4). It was made of eight magnets 
from a Model-T magneto set in a frame in 
such a way as to sift out larger pieces of 
metal and to catch and hold smaller pieces 
such as bolts and nails. Be sure to keep the 
magnets covered with grain until the job is 
finished; otherwise, if you threw a shovel- 
ful of heavy grain into the empty hopper 
before cleaning the magnets, it might carry 
many of the smaller pieces of metal with 
the grain.—A. S., N. Dak. 


A dandy doorstop was made for our 
garage door by hooking release rods and a 
lever as shown in my drawing (Illustration 
5). A base hole is sunk both at the bottom 
and top of the frame or door enclosure. 
Then a lever is set on as shown and bolted 
thru the door, using baffle plates and wash- 
ers to prevent excessive wear. Simply by 
lifting the lever, the offset rods pull out of 
the base holes easily.—M., A., Wis. 


I always keep two barrels of water in the 
barn, one in the basement and one on the 
barn floor, and I keep a fire pail above 
each. In the wintertime, I add a strong salt 
solution to the water to keep it from freez- 
ing. A bucket of water at the right time 
may save buildings from being destroyed 


by fire.—P. S., Ohio. 


When we finish silo filling for the year, 
the filler clean and yet in motion, we pour 
one gallon of old crankcase oil in the air 
holes alongside the blower. This is whirled 
in all the working parts and inside blower 
pipes, coating them and lubricating all 
against rust and stiffness next year. This 
amount of oil is not enough to harm the 
silage.—L. V. P., Minn. 


A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 


To prevent calves sucking one another’s 
ears, I find that rubbing on a little turpen- 
tine stops them.—D. R. L., Wis. 


When some of the bars in our steel barn 
pens rust off just above the concrete curb, 
we set a form around the curb about four 
inches higher than the oid curb, and this is 
filled with a rich mixture of concrete. After 
the concrete is set, we remove the form, 
and the result is a very strong pen that will 
last a long time.—F. K., Wis. 


For most satisfactory chinking for a log 
building, soak paper in warm water, and 
when thoroly mushy, plaster firmly into 
the cracks. When it dries it can’t be re- 
moved.—D. P. 


In filing a saw of any kind, I smoke the 
teeth first by passing them thru the flame of 
a candle. This will make it easy to see the 
fresh file cut and to hold the file at the 
right angle for the job.—L. P., Wis. 


I take an ordinary feed sack and fast- 
en it over nails on the wall of our wood- 
shed or back porch, leaving little more 
than half of the top loose. This is a 
handy receptacle for old bottles, tin 
cans, and so on. When full, it may be 
emptied of trash and used again and again. 


—Mrs. J. M. W. 


I made an imitation chicken of wood 
and inserted the ring ends of several large 
fishhooks in the back, letting these stick 
up one and one-half to two inches. | 
finished with fuzzy feathers glued on, with 
pegs for legs. This I placed near chicken 
coop. Sure enough, I got Old Mister Hawk. 
—H. L. W. 


To heat water for my dairy house I have 
made a sheet-metal tank of sufficient ca- 
pacity. Thru this I have run the exhaust 
pipe from the engine that pumps water 
and runs the milking machine. The heat 
of the exhaust pipe has been enough to 
heat the water we need for our milk 
house.—J. A. G., Wis. 


To keep mice and rats out of my pop- 
corn, I put it in a barrel when I bring 1 
in from the field. Over open end of barrel 
I tack ordinary screen wire. Barrel is 
laid on side with open end toward sun. 
Barrel is rolled over daily. As soon as it is 
dry enough to shell I put shelled popcorn 
in muslin sacks inside tight lard cans. 


R. M., Ohio. 


My brother made a small platform to 
fasten behind the seat of the tractor. With 
one man driving the tractor and another 
cranking the grass seeder it was possible to 
sow an average of about eight acres an 
hour. The operation of the grass seeder 
must be zegulated to coincide with the 
speed of the tractor. This made the job 
much easier than the old way of walking 
all over the place.—Miss M. T., Ohio. 
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Ca- No? Well, just ask your neighborhood Standard Oil man. 

aust : : 

ater Have him tell you how these lubricants are produced to 

oe cut farm costs. Better still, have him tell you how they 

nilk are saving money for thousands of Midwest farmers, 
including many of your own neighbors. 

oe Best of all—make just one test. Take your choice— 

¥ Iso-Vis, Polarine, or Stanolind. Use it in your tractor, 
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un. car, or truck, and see for yourself what you save. Then 

it is . . 

we you'll know why Midwest farmers prefer these oils 3 to 1. 
And remember, you * Among more than 1500 farmers interviewed in 
can get these fine pe- eight representative Midwest states, regular users 

1 to troleum products from of motor oil sold by Standard Oil Company out- 

Vith the Standard Oil deal- numbered by more than 3 to 1 the regular users 


er in town. of motor oils sold by any other single oil company. 
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These and over 100 other 
farm necessities from one 
reliable source —your 
Standard Oil man 














@ 1SO-VIS MOTOR OIL. First choice of Mid- 
west motorists for the past several years, 
now improved in two big ways—still greater 
mileage, still less carbon. Consumption has 
been decreased as much as 12% in the most 
popular grade (20W). The carbon reduction 
means a cleaner cagmbustion chamber result- 
ing in a more efficient engine than ever before. 


@ POLARINE MOTOR OIL. This medium- 
priced, high-quality motor oil—for more than 
thirty years the choice of tens of thousands 
of prudent power farmers—now has a re- 
markable cleansing quality, to give you a 
cleaner engine, as well as much less deposit 
on oil filters. 


@ STANOLIND MOTOR OIL. Stanolind is the 
popular choice on many mechanized farms 
where Standard quality and uniformity are 
desired at minimum cost. It is a splendid 
motor oil for general farm use. 


@ STANDARD GEAR LUBRICANTS. These 
gear lubricants are double acting. They pro- 
tect both gear teeth and benrings and there- 
fore help prevent breakdowns and repairs 
which are particularly costly in the busy 
season, 


@ 1SO-VIS LUBRICANT. This lubricant comes 
in two desired grades. It is highly recom- 
mended as a corn picker lubricant. 


@ STANDARD GREASES. Your Standard Oil 
man has a wide choice of greases for every 
type of farm equipment — exactly the right 
greases for use where moving parts must be 
protected from metal to metal contact. 


@ MICA AXLE GREASE. This grease is a 
splendid wagon wheel lubricant. It is also 
widely used in hog greasers to protect hogs 
from lice and mange. 


@ BOVINOL STOCK SPRAY. Now stepped up 
in killing power to keep bothersome flies 
from disturbing your stock and to rid your 
barn of the pesky insects. Ask your Stand- 
ard Oil man for a demonstration. 


@ SUPERLA INSECT SPRAY. You can keep 
flies and other troublesome insects out of 
your home if you use this powerful fly killer 
regularly. Forget the fly swatter, and kill 
flies the modern way! 


@ PERFECTION KEROSENE. Popular on Mid- 
west farms for half a century, this pure, 
water-white fuel is highly recommended for 
lamps, stoves and brooders, where a steady, 
even flame is desired. 


@ EUREKA BELT DRESSING. Lengthens the 
life of belts by replacing natural oil, thus 
protecting the leather and maintaining pli- 
ancy. It also helps prevent breaking and 


slipping. 
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f ARICH TOPPING (brown moarene 
See ieee acketie seeds 
Ge Ex: spicily seasoned a apples 
gives it an air 
2 neg The ap pples les fairly ooze good- 
’ ness. You'll nee 
‘art Apples Cinnamon (or 
Got MEDAL "Kitchen- nutmeg) ' 
tested” Flour 
Granulated and brown Salt 
sugar 
YOU'LL FIND the recipe in the sacks 
of Gold Medal ‘'Kitchen-tested” Flour 
now! This flour contains dozens of 
similar re cheap in a year—each tested 
and mat petpecly to the flour eh 
-. experienced Betty Crocker 


Noted Cooking School Expert, 
Lucile Craven, says: "In my opinion 
the Betty Crocker recipes are the best of 
their kind. Used with Gold Medal Flour, they give 


assurance of success .. . | have tried almost every 
brand of flour, and think so highly of Gold Medal 
that it is used exclusively in our practical and 
fancy cooking classes and in my testing work.” 


NEWS... ABOUT THE COUNTRY’S MOST POPULAR BRAND OF FLOUR: 


The panel at the right brings you the 
most important news we have ever had the 
privilege of announcing about Gold Medal 

'Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. 

This flour is now enriched with two im- 
portant vitamins of the Vitamin B Com- 
plex, and Iron, for better health. Thus 
Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour becomes 
a “protective” food in much the same 
sense as milk, or butter, or leafy vege- 
tables, and eggs. 

Baked goods made with Gold Medal 


**Betty Crocker’’ and ‘‘ Kitchen-tested’’ are registered trade marks of General Mills, In 


Gol/ Maii/ 


“KITCH £E M- 


"*Kitchen-tested”’ Flour are an excellent 
source of Vitamin By. Thus Gold Medal 
“'Kitchen-tested’’ Flour helps to correct this 
important deficiency in the American diet. 

Use Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ En- 
riched Flour in all your baking. Its appear 
ance and texture are unchanged . .. its 
baking characteristics are absolutely the 
same as heretofore. 

It’s accepted by the Council on Foods. 
American Medical Association. Made by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


c. Copr. 1941 Genera! Mills, Inc. 


VITAMIN -AND~ MINERAL 


Bvzrted _ 
B4u 


TESTED” 


. and the Betty Crocker recipes in the Sacks 


i= 


Now Vitamin-and-Mineral 
Enriched! 


Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour is enriched in 
accordance with recommenda- 
tions of prominent nutrition 
authorities ...in the interests 
of nation al defe nse. Uncle 
Sam urges you to use “en- 
riched” flour in preference to 
ordinary flour. 

The average person con- 
sumes 154 lbs. of flour a year! 
Hence you can understand 
the extreme importance of 
vitamin-and-mineral enrich- 
ment to your family’s health. 

Ask y our grocer for 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ 
Enriched Flour!—science’s 

latest major contribution 
to public health! 


+ 


Vitamin-and-mineral 
enrichment has not 
affected this flour’s 
baking qualities. It 
acts exactly the same 
with your recipes. 





